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The Merchandising Policy 
Back of United States Tires 


‘*There seems to be a definite trend on the part of many large 
and tried manufacturers to assume that consistent and con- 
tinuous advertising makes a specific guarantee superf‘uous’’. 








“The Guarantee without Reserva- 

tion,” as instituted by the United 

. States Rubber Company and applied 

to United States Tires and its other 

products, is based on what we believe 

to be a fundamentally sound busi- 
ness principle. 


A plain unequivocal guarantee of 
quality is better practice than a 
guarantee of performance; the first 
is a form of insurance, the second is 
a form of indemnity. 


The United States Rubber Com- 
pany’s advertised assurance of the 
highest standard of quality now 
known in the art of tire making 
imposes an obligation greater than 
that of any guarantee of suppo- 
sitional mileage. 





(From a recent trade paper) 


This is made doubly effective be- 
cause this company controls the 
quality of its rubber supply through 
its 100,000 acre plantations in 
Sumatra. And the manufacturing 
methods in its half-hundred factories 
represent the last word in the science 


of rubber making. 


The United States Rubber Com- 
pany—oldest and largest rubber 
organization in the world— stands 
behind the integrity of United States 
Tires. It devotes all .its resources 
and energies to the development 
and maintenance of standards that 
benefit both the public and the en- 


tire rubber industry. 


United States Tires 


are Good Tires 





United States Rubber Company 





























The railways of the United States are 
more than one-third, nearly one-half, of 
all the railways of the world. They carry 
a yearly traffic so much greater than that 
of any other country that there is really 
no basis for comparison. Indeed, the 
traffic of any two nations may be com- 
bined and still it does not approach the 
commerce of America borne upon Ameri- 
can railways. 


United States Senator Cummins. 
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ee any doughboy who was “over there” and he will tell 
you that American railroads are the best in the world. 


He saw the foreign roads—in England and France, the best 
in Europe, and in other Continental countries—and he knows. 


The part railroads have played in the development of the 
United States is beyond measure. 


American railroads have achieved high standards of 
public service by far-sighted and courageous investment of 
capital, and by the constant striving of managers and men for 


rewards for work well done. 


We have the best railroads in the world—we must con- 


tinue to have the best. 


But they must grow. 
To the $20,000,000,000 now in- 


vested in our railroads there will 
have to be added in the next few 
years, to keep pace with the 
Nation’s business, billions more 
for additional tracks, stations and 
terminals, cars and engines, elec- 
tric power-houses and trains, 
automatic signals, safety devices, 
the elimination of grade cross- 
ings—and for reconstruction and 
engineering economies that will 
reduce the cost of transportation. 


To attract to the railroads in 
the future the investment funds 
of many thrifty citizens, the 


Thiv advertisement is 


directing genius of the most 
capable builders and managers, 
and the skill and loyalty of the 
best workmen—in competition 
with other industries bidding for 
capital, managers and men—the 
railroad industry must hold out 
fair rewards to capital, to man- 
agers and to the men. 


American railroads will con- 
tinue to set world standards and 
adequately serve the Nation’s 
needs if they continue to be built 
and operated on the American 
principle of rewards for work 
well done. 


published by the 


Aossociation of Railway “@xecutives 


Those desiring information ation of the railroad situation may obtain litera- 
tion of Rail 


ture by writing to The A 





y Executives, 61 Broadway, New York. 
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REeESOL U T TOs. od 


I RESOLVE 


To strive to contribute something to the 
world, its work and the people in it. 

To bestir myself more energetically 
achieve, and to fret less about reward. 

To spend and be spent in worthy service. 

To give full measure, running over. 

To adhere, the best I can, to the Golden 
Rule, both in business and in social life. 


to 


I RESOLVE 


To go about my activities with greater cheer- 
fulness. 

To be more considerate of others. 

To be a good teamworker. 

To commend more and condemn less. 

To boost rather than bedevil. 

To be an inspiration, not a wet blanket. 

To pour oil on the machinery of my business 
rather than drop grit on it. 

To be more of a helper and less of a hinderer. 

To be a propelling force, not a brake. 

To be to my employer and to the world an 
asset rather than a liability. 


I RESOLVE 
To form a more definite, clear-cut purpose 
in life. 
To push forward more painstakingly, per- 


severingly and conscientiously to its realiza- 


tion. 

To squander less vitality, less time, less 
money. 

To exercise more self-control, more self-re- 
liance, more unselfishness. 

To pay such attention to my habits that I 
won’t have to worry about my health. 

To take sharp-edged disappointments and 
hammer them into spurs. 

To philosophize more, recalling always, 
when things go more than usually awry, “This, 
too, will pass.” 


I RESOLVE 


To look up at the heavens oftener. 

To find more joy in the out-of-doors. 

To take a longer-range view of life and 
living. ' 

To notice the bright stars more and the dark 
clouds less. 

To have greater patience, remembering that 
svervthing worth building costs much ex- 
nenditure of zeal and effort and sweat. 

To realize how little I really deserve. 

To recognize how much I really have. 


To curb more rigidly my temptation to be 
slip-shod. : 

And, having done my best, not to be 
chagrined if the boss or the world does not 
start a Wagnerian storm of applause. 


I RESOLVE 
To talk less and do more. 
To try always to see other viewpoints than 
my own. 
To sympathize more with the aims and as- 
* pirations of others. 
To keep from drawing myself up in the 








IN BOOK FORM 


HE demand for “Keys to Success: 

| Personal Efficiency,” the volume 
containing thirty articles like this, 

with a practical lesson on each prepared 
by a business man and vocational educa- 
tor, is constantly increasing. Press com- 
ments invariably urge the study of the 
wisdom gathered from a hundred and 
more of America’s foremost financial and 
business leaders, and here compressed 
into a 250-page volume. If you would 
like to see it, write, and it will be sent 
on five days’ approval. The price is $2. 
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shell of my own life, and take cognizance of 
what is going on in the world around me. 

To develop the fighting instinct so that no 
one can ever call me a quitter. 

To have faith in myself and never for a 
moment doubt my ability to do the thing I 
want to do. 


I RESOLVE 


To sit down, all by myself, and take a per- 
sonal stock-taking at least a once a month. 

To be no more charitable in viewing my own 
faults than I am in viewing the faults of 
others. 

To face the facts candidly and courageously. 

To address myself carefully, prayerfully to 
remedying defects. 

To be not discouraged by past failures. 

To attach as much importance to, and de- 
rive as much satisfaction from, a victory over 
self as any business victory. 

To go in less for late, devitalizing hours and 
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to utilize more the creative hours of the 
morning. © 


I RESOLVE 


To bestow more thought on my duties of 
citizenship. 

To seek to progress as a citizen as much as 
America has progressed as a world nation. 

To broaden my vision in harmony with the 
new day that the war has caused to dawn. 

To keep in mind the ultimate goal of all good 
citizenship, the ushering in of the Kingdom 
of God and the Brotherhood of Man on earth. 

To not forget that it is impossible for me 
to be a good “citizen of the world” if I am a 
poor American. 

To practise true Americanism as vigorously 
as I preach and applaud it. 


I RESOLVE 


To take more pains to be the real thing 
and be at less pains to seem the real thing. 

To woo wisdom a little more earnestly and 
folly a little less ardently. 

, To revise my reading with a view to making 
it count more. 

To drop my showy pride that comes of lack 
of balance and to cultivate the humility that 
comes of genuine worthiness. 

To develop my self-respect to a point that 
makes it a barrier against dishonorable action 
on my part. 

To make simplicity as much a part of my- 
self that I shall become as a child, as one of 
those of whom The Master declared, “For 
of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

Finally, 

I resolve to clip out these resolutions and 
re-read them at my monthly stock-taking. 





The Twelve Big Principles 


The value of time 

The success of perseverance 

The pleasure of working 

The dignity of simplicity 

The worth of character 

The power of kindness 

The influence of example 

The obligation of duty 

The wisdom of economy 

The virtue of patience 

The improvement of talent 

The joy of originating. , 
—Federal Advertising Agency. 
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Employers Must Think and Act! 


Hearts are trumps in the labor game. Discipline may be necessary 
at times, but Production is best where sentiment runs amuck. 

Every worker has a heart—and It Can Be Reached! We 
human beings do not hold back unless there’s some kind of cause. 
“Men do more for honor than for gold.” 

Praise and promotion, hearts and feelings, thoughts and acts, are 
the vital factors of the labor problem—production accompanies the 
constructive thought. The more correct the thought, the higher and 
greater the quality and quantity of productivity. 

Seeds sprout best where decay is prevalent. Thoughts and acts 
are no different— place the right thought, make the correct expres- 
sion in the right place at the right time, and the worker learns a 
better and easier way to do things. The reaction of unrest may be 
made profitable. 

“Labor and Capital, prosperous and happy” must be a thought forced into 
the hearts of humanity; and whether he be Pole or Greek, whether Yellow or 
White, Employer or Employee, the feeling must be created in each to do better 
and more. 

First, you’ve got to want to! “Team work pays!” 

Sherman Service makes the Worker think right, the Employer think right, and 
then they both do right. The Result is Constant, Happy Relationship. Production 
becomes what it should be. 

Hearing our story will be interesting. ‘We'll gladly tell it to you, or send 
our literature. 

Simply use your letterhead in your supenns, or say when we can have two 
good hours of your solid attention. 


(Nearly one hundred Sherman officials, specialists in handling the human element in indus- 
try, men and women who have gained their knowledge by practical experience, are directing 
the activities of hundreds of Sherman representatives eonend roadcast throughout the United 
States and Canada. Each Sherman client receives the benefit of our combined knowledge.) 


SHERMAN SERVICE INC. 
Zrdustrial Relationship’ 


‘New York Chicago Philadelphia St. Louis 

2 Rector St. 208 So. La Salle 1211 Chestnut St. 10% State | St. 314 a Broadway 
Cleveland Detroit New Haven Providence oronto 

Park Building 73 State St. 42 Church St. 10 Weybosset St. 10 Adelaide St., East 




















Copyright, 1919, Sherman Service, Inc. ~ 
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“With all thy getting, get Understanding” 


PAGT AND 


Vol. V. No. 6 


COMMENT 


December 27, 1919 








et REE 


“ The questions people ask you!” irritably exclaimed the 
middle-aged clerk behind a cigar and newsstand in the 
Hudson Tunnels Station at 33rd Street, New York. A 
lady had asked him if he could tell her where she could 
find a telephone booth. His reply to her 
was sharp and acidy. His remark was 


oy A ng addressed to me. A few days later I 
3ALESMEN was in the Woolworth Building cigar 


store when a man stalked in, asked 
the clerk to hand him some matches, re- 
ceived a box, and walked out without spending a cent. 
“Not much profit in that customer?” I remarked with a 
smile. “No,” affably replied the clerk, “but a match 
customer today may be a cigar customer tomorrow.” 
This clerk was a young man. His conduct immedi- 
ately called to my mind. the grouchiness of the other 
clerk. Which of these two are likely to be the farther 
ahead ten years from now? The cheerfulness and 
diplomacy of the one were exhibited even at the cost of 
a box of matches, while the lady’s- question did not cost 
the other clerk, or his concern, a fraction of a penny. I 
for one shall stay away from the ill-tempered clerk’s 
store, but will gladly patronize the other place, for I 
know I shall be treated courteously. And, after all, 
doesn’t ‘it make quite a little difference how we are 
greeted and treated when we enter a store or any- 
where else? 


* * * 
Notice that “I” is at the center of w-i-n. _ 
* * . 


The new Labor Party’s program is a Joseph’s coat of many 
colors, with red predominating. 


* * * 
One investment that pays good dividends is stick-to-itiveness. 
* * * 


It is not a case of whether we want to “wash our hands 
of Europe” or want to help her to regain her feet. The 
troubles of Europe have been laid on our doorstep, so to 
speak, and will plague us, if we do nothing to cure them, 
whether we like it or not. The truth is 
that the greater the selfishness we prac- 


eee tise now, the more we are bound to suf- 
US DEARLY fer by and by. Some shallow, short- 
sighted politicians sneeringly urge that 
Europe be left to “stew in her own 
juice.” If demoralization overtakes Europe, however, 


it cannot fail to injure America. 


Many hundreds of thousands of American wage 
earners have been and are employed in producing goods 
for consumption in Europe. If the European market 
collapses, widespread unemployment will be inevitable 
in this country. And the indications are that conti- 
nental Europe will totter unless effective steps are taken 
and taken promptly to enable Europeans to continue 
purchasing supplies here. 

Sterling at this writing has fallen to a discount of 


twenty-five per cent., francs are worth only fifty per 


cent. of their normal value, and Italian lire are down 
even more. Unless this debacle in international ex- 
changes is stayed these countries cannot possibly con- 
tinue to buy millions and billions’ worth of commodities 
from us. The problem is not purely a banking one—it 
is too big for the banks to handle alone: The bankers 
and other important business men who are tackling this 
colossal problem should receive the wholehearted sup- 
port and co-operation of the Government and of you and 
me. ° 

No time should be lost in making public offering of 
properly secured bonds in this country to finance 
Europe’s purchases. 

It is just as imperative and patriotic a duty for you 
and me to subscribe for such securities as it was to buy 
Liberty bonds. We have won the war; peace has yet to 
be won. And the war was fought to insure permanent 
peace. America’s reputation has already suffered 
grievously by the action of Senator Lodge and his mis- 
guided supporters who slew the Peace Treaty. Let us 
bring every pressure within our power to bear upon the 
Senate to undo its tragic mistake. And then let us in- 
cur every sacrifice within our power to prevent Europe, 
which later on would mean also this country, from suf- 
fering untold disaster. 


* * * 


Don’t buy today what you can put off till tomorrow. 
oe * * 


Farm crops harvested in 1919 are valued by the Government 
at $14,092,740,000. We are all willing to believe it. 


* * * 


The Federal Trade Commissioners have done much to foster 
revolutionary sentiment. Wasn't it rather cheap and dangerous 
politics for such a body to create a sensation over the “discovery” 
that the packers had an agreed price for a certain article and fail 
to state that this agreed price was determined in co-operation with 
the Food Administration? Such partisanship strews dynamite. 
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If your men like you they will give you good service. Li 
they don’t, they won’t. The trouble in most concerns is 
that those higher up don’t get close enough to those: 
lower down. Perhaps the weakest link in the industrial 
personnel chain is the foreman. He is 
usually more guilty than any other per- 


Pg son in authority tor creating dissatis- 
EMPLOYERS  taction among the rank and file of 


workers. A very large employer, know- 

ing my views on this subject, recently 
asked me to talk to all his foremen, superintendents and 
executives. Ididso. I explained to them that they rep- 
resented Capital in the eyes of those under them and 
that they, the foremen, more than the president or chief 
executives, were responsibile for the morale of the 
workers. After my talk, everyone was at liberty to 
ask questions, and we had quite an animated session. 

The employer was out of town, but he later in- 
formed me that on his return he found a noticably dif- 
ferent atmosphere throughout the whole organization. 
Also, along with the greater friendliness, there had been 
a substantial increase in production. 

Now, I mention this concrete incident solely to im- 
press upon employers the urgent necessity for their in- 
culcating the right spirit into all those in positions of 
authority. How many employers ever think of getting 
together all lieutenants, down to the grade of foremen, 
and talking heart to heart with them? What steps does 
the average employer take to see to it that those above 
treat those below with the same courtesy and considera- 
tion which he himself would show to workers? Do not 
most employers utterly neglect this phase of the run-' 
ning of their business? 

It is now admitted that it is easier to handle ma- 
terials than to handle men. It is also recognized that 
infinitely more trouble arises today from workers than 
from machinery or markets. Is it not, therefore, the 
supreme duty of presidents and other highly-placed 
executives to devote their best thought to the human 
equation in their organization? It avails a concern little 
to have perfect machines if these machines are operated 
by malcontents. 

The handling of men is not a problem of superhu- 
man difficulty if the handler is himself on the level. The 
majority of American workmen are fair, reasonable and 
rational. They are not Bolshevists or anarchists or 
Socialists. They want only a square deal. They want 
only to be treated as humans. They want only to be 
accorded ordinary courtesy. They don’t want to 


squeeze the lifeblood out of their employer. They don’t 
want to ruin his business. 
wreckers, 3 

This being so, is it not time for employers all over 
the country to address themselves earnestly and con- 
scientiously to this whole problem of handling their 
workers? Should they not, for one thing, get together 


They don’t want to be 





all their foremen and others of higher station at fairly 
frequent intervals and work up among them the proper 
esprit de corps, so that they, in turn, may have the right 
attitude toward those under them? Merely paying 
bonuses or granting insurance policies or anything 
along that line will not bring peace and loyalty and 
efficiency if the workers do not feel that the bosses are 
interested in them and anxious to treat with them in 
amicable man to man fashion. In addition to their per- 
sonal efforts, employers would do well to call in the right 
kind of men to aid them in this all-essential work. 

*” * * 

If you want to advance, get a move on. 
* * * 


If you don’t save, don’t expect ever to become more than a 
hired man. 


* * . 
Have you sometimes had a job facing you which you put 
off and put off, unwilling to tackle it because it looked so 
difficult and disagreeable? And then, when you could 
not dodge it any longer, and finally go at it, did you not 

find that it was comparatively easy? 

The explanation is that the longer you 


GET INTO hesitate and the more you think about 
pin IT the difficulties, the harder the job ap- 


pears to be. The thing to do is to 
grapple with the disagreeable task right 
away, to pounce upon it before you have time to dwell 
upon and exaggerate its difficulty. “The way to meet 
trouble is to face it,” once remarked Theodore N. Vail. 
The way to handle a hard piece of work is to face it 
promptly and not walk all around it half afraid. Cour- 
age conquers. Hesitation begets timidity, and timidity 
invites failure. Things are, very largely, what we make 
them by our thoughts. Therefore, don’t dodge. Go to 
it with a will, The man who knows where he wants to 
get and who presses on energetically and undauntedly 
usually reaches his goal. Anyway, you certainly can- 
not get there unless you make a start. Start. 
* * * 
Turn your ability into cap-ability. 
. . * 
Hoarding good cheer is as condemnable as hoarding cash. Both 
when put out, can earn interest. 
* * - 
The American people are thinking seriously these days. 
They’re uneasy. They don’t like the way things have 


been going, particularly in regard to labor. They feel 


that a new menace has arisen. They grappled with 
capital and put it in its place, only to 
PEOPLE find that labor has mounted the saddle 
~ —-- ER and is seeking to ride roughshod over 
SERIOUSLY the interests of the public. It has 
dawned on the public that they, not 
capitalists, foot the bill for all wages. 
And the public are beginning to resent being held up 
by first one and then another powerful, arbitrary union 
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whose members are engaged in the production or trans- 
portation of the necessaries of life. Labor, formerly 
the underdog, has become the upperdog. And it is in- 
clined to show quite as scant regard for the public as 
capital was ever guilty of. A distinct change is coming 
over the general attitude towards labor unions. Radi- 
calism is exciting almost universal condemnation 
throughout this country. It is significant, too, that in 
France the general elections snowed under the radical 
and socialistic elements. 

The keenness of the public’s interest in current ques- 
tions concerning labor and industry was impressed 
upon my mind following an address I was asked to make 
at the open forum of the Boston City Club. Questions 


were fired at me from every quarter of the hall, ques- 


tions whieh revealed that intense thought is being de- 
voted to current industrial, economic, and social prob- 
lems. The questions also revealed the new spirit which 
has developed. The keynote was that the time has 
come for the public to assert and defend their rights 
against any group or class, no matter how powerful, 
which seeks to subject people to unfair, highhanded 
treatment. Boston’s citizens of today clearly possess 
the same spirit which gave the city her proudest his- 
toric monuments. 

Capitalists are now sure that radical labor can be 
“licked.” Yes, but capitalists will make a fatal mistake 
if they do not energetically utilize the opportunity to 


devise ways and means of establishing more friendly, | 


more cooperative, relations with workers. Merely 
“licking” the steel strikers or the coal miners will not 
permanently solve the labor problem. Nor, to my mind, 
will that problem be solved merely by paying generous 
wages. I believe that in democracy will be found the 
solution of many of our labor difficulties. In almost 
every instance where corporations have adopted plans 
for getting closer to their workers and giving them a 
voice in all matters affecting their environment, their 
wages, their hours, etc., the results have been most 
satisfactory. 

But only a start has been made in this direction. The 
great majority of companies are still being run on the 
old, autocratic basis. Industrial Democracy, as evolved 
by John Leitch, or other plans promoted by the same 
motive, must be taken up by employers all over the 
coumtry and an earnest, purposeful endeavor made to 
adjust the administration of industry to the spirit of this 
new age. Unless progress on a widespread scale can be 
made along some such lines, then all these victories over 
unions will prove only temporary. 

Employers now have an opportunity to set their 
houses in order. If neglected now, a like opportunity 
may not come again until we have undergone even 
worse woes than those through which the world has 
lately been passing. 


* *x * 


A failure may be a rung in the ladder leading to success. 


“Let’s walk,” said Cyrus H. K. Curtis, owner of the 
Saturday Evening Post and other phenomenally suc- 
‘cessful publications. I remarked that the distance was: 
twenty blocks or more. “That’s all right,” he replied, 
“T never ride when I can walk. The sub- 
way rushes you toward your grave 


CURTIS sen 

WALKS; faster than walking.” I discovered that 
BARRON this is his invariable rule. And it has 
RIDES 


agreed with him, for, although almost 
seventy, he is as spry as a young fellow, 
with glowing complexion and keen eye. Another prom- 
inent publisher who often visits New York acts upon an 
entirely different principle. Clarence W. Barron, head 
of the Boston News Bureau and the Wall Street Journal, 
usually has to cover a great deal of ground when he 
visits the metropolis, and his plan is to engage a taxi 
on starting from his office and have it at his cormmand 
the whole day. No matter whether an interview lasts 
an hour, the taxi waits for his reappearance and whisks 
him somewhere else. I remarked to him that this 
seemed a rather costly method of procedure, but he in- 
stantly explained that his time was worth to him more 
than the hire of a taxi, and that having a car on call 
added hours to the length of his working lay. Each 
had reasoned the thing out from his own por it of \iew. 
And both have been successful beyond ordit:;y. Are 
you a walker or a rider? 

* * * 


Thinking costs nothing, yet creates everything. 
* * 


* 


The prizes today are bigger than ever before for those who 
can hit the bull’s eye. But marksmanship deinands calm nerves, 
clear eyes and steady hands—and infinite practice. Are you train- 
ing? 

* * * 
For a sick man President Wilson has played a clever game of 


euchre. 
* * * 


“Do we live at too swift a pace?” was the question dis- 
cussed in these columns in a recent issue. It has moved 
a reader, A. M. Waples, of Chattanooga, Tenn., to write: 
“Your first editoriaLin one of your issues touches a very 
ready-to-vibrate chord. And in connec- 
tion with the thought, is it not clear, to 


LESSONS Fw: “ 
OR MERELY _ thinking men, that there is a great law 
HAPPENINGS? jin this universe, working always, but 


rarely obeyed—a law to prevent men 

from becoming money insane? This law 
manifests itself in many inscrutable ways, but men pass 
blindly on and will not perceive. As witness the passing 
of a young boy on whom money had been lavished in 
extravagant amounts, with nursegirls and attendants to 
anticipate his slightest wish and highly paid detectives 
to guard him; yet he wanders only a few feet away into 


the street and is killed by a passing auto, while the 
urchins of New York’s slums play their games in the 


narrow streets, amid constant traffic, unharmed. Are 
these things lessons or merely happenings.” 
The longer I live the more convinced I am that there 
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are eternal, unseen laws at work all about us every mo- 
ment of our lives and that for every action there is a 
cause. Often we think that certain people are obtain- 
ing more than their due share of the comforts and lux- 
uries of life; yet could we see the inner workings of 
their minds we would realize that they were gétting 
no more out of life, but perhaps less, than ourselves. 
“God moves in a mysterious way His wonders to per- 
form.” The moral of it all, I think, is simplicity itself; 
namely, that sooner or later we garner very much what 
we sow and that it is the part of wisdom not to fret 
our souls overmuch over the apparent ad\ antages which 
others enjoy. Envy is a canker which corrodes the soul 
and poisons the wellsprings of life and happiness. 


7 * 5 
Winners aren’t whiners. 
* *£ * 


As the funny man remarked, the Senate's handling of the 
Treaty is no treat. 
* ae & 


Good morning! Have you formed a new candy company or 
a new oil company this morning? Everybody's doing it. 
* * * 


If shoes go much higher we'll all want to fly. 
aK 2k * 


William M. Wood, president of the huge American 
Woolen Company, which controls over forty mills, is a 
member of the old-school type of employer. He be- 
lieves in running his own business according to his own 

ideas. Some of these ideas savor of the 
WM. M. WOOD’s 2utocratic. His latest step is character- 


THREAT TO. istic of the man. Hi 

= nidaieerer ma is company granted 
STORE- an increase in wages and, complaining 
KEEPERS that the local (Lawrence) storekeepers 


promptly marked-up their prices accord- 


ingly, Mr. Wood issued an ultimatum to these store- 
keepers. He told them pointblank that unless prices of 
necessaries were marked down sharply and promptly, 
he would, to quote a newspaper dispatch, “set up a retail 
store organization on a ig scale to supply employees of 
the company with groceries, fuel, hardware and other 
articles.” He added that, having no wish to drive local 
merchants out of business, he would give them “a 
reasonable time” to obey his command. 

Sounds dictatorial, doesn’t it? It takes courage of a 
certain order for a man to issue such a threat to a busi- 
ness community. William M. Wood, however, is built 
that way. Winning popularity has never been his forte. 
His action can be condemned from some angles, and 
commended from another. If the Lawrence shop- 
keepers have deliberately inflated prices solely because 
they figure that their customers will be able to pay more, 
then it was time someone having the power blocked 
their game. There has been far too much wanton, 
indefensible profiteering by retailers. The motto of 


many of them palpably has been to charge “all the 
traffic will bear.” 

This country cannot hope to return to a sane economic 
and industrial basis unless flagrant profiteering is stop- 
ped, for until the prices of necessaries come down, the 
clamor for higher and still higher wages must and will 
continue. Bradstreet’s latest figures show that the cost 
of living has reached a new high level. This is an un- 
healthy and dangerous trend. While no one having 
knowledge of the past history of “company stores” 
wants for a moment to see them again brought into 
vogue, nevertheless Mr. Wood’s bold threat may have 
a salutary effect not only upon Lawrence storekeepers, 
but upon profiteering storekeepers elsewhere. Greed 


usually ends in disaster. 
* * * 


Last month’s business fatlures were the lightest ever recorded. 
Business lately has been faring better than consumers. 
* 


+ in 
Viewing the bills, some daddies are spelling tt Santa Claws. 
* * * 


If the Government could only buy in Liberty Bonds with all the 
profits Mr. Burleson makes in his annual reports quotations wouldn't 
be so cruelly low. 

* x * 


As it turns out, we didn’t need to worry over what was 
to become of the women workers after the war. Ona 
recent day the New York World published six pages of 
“Women Help Wanted” advertisements—forty-two 

columns of them. The dearth of capable 
SIX PAGES women employees is greater today than 
OF it ever was before they forsook their 
WOMEN homes by the hundreds of thousands on 
— the outbreak of the world war. The 

scarcity is not confined to homes, al- 
though domestic servants are still not to be had in suffi- 
cient number for love or maney. Almost every employer, 
whether factory owner or banker or merchant, will tell 
you that he finds it impossible to develop and retain a 
satisfactory and satisfied corps of women employees. 
The good ones are leaving to try some position which 
looks more attractive, while the mediocre and poor ones 
resent instruction and frequently quit without notice. 
More than one important organization employifg large 
numbers of women have been resorting again to young 
men since the latter began to pour back from Europe. 
Notwithstanding this, however, the demand for women 
workers of all kinds continues to exceed the supply, as 
the “Help Wanted” pages of the newspapers testify. 

* * * 


If the farmers should go on a six-hour day and five-day week, 
heaven help the rest of us. There would be many Mother Hubbards. 
* * * 


Wall Street reports “Money High.” Yes, out of reach of most 
of us. 
* * * 


Do you deserve, at your present gait, to be farther ahead next 
New Year than you are this? 
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What Leading Bankers Think of Outlook 


Will Money Be Dear? Will Prosperity Continue? Will Europe Pull Through? 


W HAT’S ahead? Is business booming? Or is prosperity to be 

upset? Will Europe be given, and given in time, the credit as- 
sistance necessary to keep her on her feet? Or is a general collapse’ 
Will money rates here move down from their recent 
Or is dear money to continue in 1920? Are the railroads 


there inevitable? 
high levels? 


The Chief Factors 


Speyer & Co., International Bankers 

A number of circumstances make it appear 
likely that money rates will not be any lower 
during the coming year. 

The large amount. of capital required for 
our railroads and for other industries, the high 
prices of commodities, and the loans which 
governments and municipalities will have to 
raise, will, in my opinion, keep money rates 
up, not only here, but all over the world. In 
fact, if the supply of money had not been so 
tremendously increased through the large 
volume of paper currency in circulation, es- 
pecially in Europe, money rates would be still 
higher. 

One result of the large issue of paper-money 
by European Governments is a heavy depreci- 
ation in the value of such paper, and it seems 
logical to expect that those Governments that 
wish to preserve their solvency and re-establish 
their credit, will try to retire their bank notes 
and contract their circulation as soon as pos- 
sible, so as to bring it more in line with their 
metal reserves. Such measures would natur- 
ally counteract any tendency for easier money 
rates. 

During the war, all Governments raised un- 
precedented loans for war purposes, which 
had to be sold at rates higher than had previ- 
ously been necessary, and special inducements 
had to be offered to the purchasers through 
tax premiums, etc. Until these existing loans 
are reduced, or paid off, they will compete with 
the borrowing by corporations which are not 
in a position to grant such special privileges. 

It follows, therefore, that our railroad com- 
panies, and other borrowers, will have to offer 
lenders a comparatively good return on the 
new investments desired, in addition to safety, 
if they wish to attract the necessary funds. 
The credit of the railroads will have to be re- 
stored, if our country and its industries are 
to continue to grow, and I still believe that 
the American common sense and love of fair 
play will finally prevail, and that the investors 
in railroad securities will get a “square deal, 
for which they have been waiting so long. 

Outside of the transportation industry, the 
war has brought very large profits to produc- 
ers and many manufacturing establishments, 
and this has engendered speculation in equities 
all over the world, so that many people have 
preferred to invest their money in equities, 
taking much greater risks, in the hope of get- 
ting larger returns. It would be very regret- 
table were this speculation to grow to excess, 
and all legitimate means should be used to 
prevent this, because it finally would lead to 
disaster, not only on the Stock Exchanges, but 
also for those interested in industrial prosper- 
ity, not the least of whom are the laboring 
classes. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that the 
higher prices for commodities, and higher 
wages, are due to the destruction of property 
and waste in consequence of the war, and 


to the curtailment of production through un- 
settled political conditions and through strikes, 
etc. How long it will take until the economic 
equilibrium, as it existed before the war, will 
be re-established nobody can foretell, but one 
thing seems to me certain: 

We are now for the first time the great 
creditor nation of the world. We probably 
would have achieved this position anyhow, 
and the war has simply hastened it. But the 
resources and credit which we have are all of 
little benefit to us, or to mankind, unless we 
use them for our own and the general good. 
Those European countries which have suffered 
such enormous losses, and whose currency is 
so much depreciated, ought to get assistance 
from us to enable them to import raw materi- 
als, and help their people. to find work and 
resume foreign trade. We ought to be willing 
to help all those people so situated who are 
ready to go to work industriously and effi- 
ciently, and whose Governments prove that 
they understand the necessities of the situ- 
ation by imposing the necessary taxes on their 
own subjects. 


Governmental Co-operation Essential 


The amount to be loaned to those coun- 
tries is probably too large for any banker, or 
combination of bankers ; but it is not too large 
—in fact, would appear rather moderate—if 
somehow the good faith of our Government, 
either direct or through the War Finance 
Corporation, or in some other way, could be 
pledged to help our export trade, principally 
in raw materials, from our country to Europe. 

Such assistance to the distressed and ac- 
tually starving people of Europe should not 
only appeal to us as a business proposition, 
‘but would, I am sure, also appeal to the Ameri- 
can people for political and humanitarian rea- 
sons. 


Forget Profits 


Se Ta 


President, Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. 


When the armistice brought to an end a 
period of unequalled destruction of lives and 
property, and nations confronted the tasks of 
readjusting industry and trade to a peace 
basis, almost everywhere there was manifest— 
and quite naturally—a disposition to magnify 
the losses which had been sustained. Admit- 
tedly, many of the losses are irreparable; but 
the time has come to take account of what re- 
mains and of what the future promises. 

A survey of the present resources and pro- 
ducing power of the principal European Al- 
lies cannot fail to impress one with their abil- 
ity to re-establish their economic life. Al- 
ready, in fact, there is ample evidence of grat- 
ifying progress in the work of rehabilitation. 


certain to be fairly treated and their securities thus brought back to a 
more satisfactory basis? 

“Forbes” selected a number of very important bankers to give | 
answers to such vital questions, as bankers have their fingers on the 
pulse, not of one industry, but all industries. 


Their statements follow: 


Yet it is imperative for all of us, especially 
our leaders in finance and industry, to gauge 
the present situation and its probable conse- 
quences as accurately as possible. 


Welfare of World in Our Hands 


We have, in a large sense, the welfare of 
the whole world in our keeping today, and 
upon the wisdom and farsightedness which 
we show now in discharging this obligation 
will depend, in considerable measure, not only 
the progress of other nations but our future 
as well. I believe absolutely that if the es- 
tablished countries of Europe are given the 
co-operation which we are capable of extend- 
ing at this time, there will be no question that 
they will be able to revive their industries 
and normal trade conditions, which should 
provide a stable basis for credit. 

The needs of European countries are for 
food, raw materials, coal and machinery, which 
can be supplied to them in adequate quantities 
only through extension of credit on our part, 
as they have neither the gold nor sufficient 
goods with which to make immediate pay- 
ment. Food for the hungry and work for the 
idle must be provided if the peoples of Eu- 
rope are to maintain stable political conditions 
and resume peace-time production. 

It is certain that American banking institu- 
tions cannot handle the credit demands presented 
without co-operation. Such co-operation must 
be accorded by our Government, our manufac- 
turers, and producers. 

By team-play between these important fac- 
tors in the situation, Europe can be put on 
its feet financially and industrially, and this 
country can be placed in a position of unchal- 
lenged leadership in the business affairs of 
the world. 

This is a time when all thought of profits 
should be forgotten, and the simple necessities 
of the situation faced. Our first and single duty 
now is to help restore the world to normal con- 
ditions. If we do our part in bringing that 
about, the question of profits will be cared for 
in the future. 

This country is facing its greatest opportun- 
ity and its greatest obligation, and if the sac- 
rifices which have been made in the war are 
not to be in vain, we must rise to meet that 
opportunity and that obligation fully. 


Keep Money Firm 
By Walter E. Frew 
President, Corn Exchange Bank. 


Our credit structure was built up to lofty 
heights during the war, for the purpose of en- 
abling the Government to float its necessary 
loans. For the same purpose money rates were 
kept down. It now appears to be desirable and 
necessary to take in sail, and it seems that the 
most -practicable way of accomplishing this is 
to keep money rates up. When interest rates 
are high there is always a tendency on the part 
of borrowers to strain a point to pay their debts. 

As an instance of how this has worked out 
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in the past, it will be remembeted when Clear- 
ing House Loan certificates were issued to meet 
emergencies, they were issued at high rates. It 
was felt then that the higher the fate the bet- 
ter, so that loans thus made would be quickly 
paid off. The soundness of this logic was dem- 
onstrated at that time by the rapid liquidation 
of the certificates. 

I believe that continued firmness in the money 
market, without undue restrictions on legitimate 
borrowers, will be for the best interests of all. 


Depression Unlikely 


President, National Bank of Commerce. 


I do not hold the opinion that a falling off 
in the present volume of our foreign trade should 
of itself be a cause for alarm. Sound trade 
consists of an exchange of commodities and 
services on a reciprocal, balanced and mutually 
profitable basis. The chief problem in Amer- 
ica’s foreign commerce today is that the bal- 
ance of trade between this country and the coun- 
tries of Europe is too favorable to the United 
States and too adverse to Europe for the best 
interests of both. The fundamental correction 
of the depreciated foreign exchanges resulting 
from this one-sided trade will come only through 
a reduction of our exports or an increase of 
our imports until a point of approximate equil- 
ibrium is reached. This is a natural and per- 
manent solution of the problem, and therefore 
the recent change in the trend of our foreign 
trade figures seems to me to be salutary rather 
than otherwise, since it tends toward this desired 
equilibrium. 


No Cause for Apprehension 


If this readjustment comes on gradually, as 
it seems to be doing, I should not expect it to 
produce a depression in this country. The chief 
danger of depression would have been in the 
sudden cessation of government credits to Eu- 
rope without the substitution of adequate private 
financing for Europe’s purchases in this country, 
which might have produced a sudden stoppage 
in our export trade and the backing. up of 
surplus products in this country. 

Without assuming to prophesy, I can say that 
I do not believe. there is specific cause for ap- 
prehension in our present foreign trade situation, 
nor do I think that the questions of business 
depression or activity, the future of living costs 
or of money rates will depend wholly or chiefly 
on that situation. Thrift, industry and the maxi- 
mum of production are equally influential fac- 
tors in our business situation. 


Europe Recovering 
By Lewis L. Clarke 


President, The American Exchange National 
Bank, New York City. 


Unless we are to regard the public state- 
ment of such men-as Sir George Paish and 
numerous other leading European financiers, 
economists and thinkers as being of no value, 
predicated on wrong premises or selfish out- 
givings, there can scarcely be any question as 
to the prime necessity for a full measure of 
long-term credit assistance from the United 
States to be applied in the rehabilitation of 
Europe. Our consideration of such a course 
finds its genesis in not only the value which 
attaches to the future of our foreign trade, but, 
in addition, to the collection of such indebted- 
ness to us on the part of foreign nations as 
has already been created. 

If one will but translate into terms of men 
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the foreign trade which we normally enjoy 
and then consider the condition that would 
ensue provided these men were not needed to 
create the goods which normally we sell to 
foreign countries, it is inconceivable that the 
interest of all thinkers will not be immediately. 
seriously challenged. 

Satisfactory demobilization is said to have 
occurred in the French and English armies; 
Belgium is reported to have less than 200,000 
idle workers, and labor generally abroad, with 
a possible exception of the Central Empires and 
Russia, is said to be taking a saner view of 
matters. Therefore, the one needful thing is 
that every man, both at home and in foreign 
countries, should be impressed with the ne- 
cessity for work—for production—and in some 
manner the tools (credit) necessary should be 
forthcoming. 





The secret of success is not a secret. Nor 
is it something new. Nor is it something hard 
to secure. To become more successful, be- 
come more efficient. Do the little things bet- 
ter. So work that you will require less su- 
pervision. The least supervision is needed by 
the person who makes the fewest mistakes. 

Do what you can do and what you should 
do for the institution for which you are work- 
ing and do it in the right way and the size 
of your income will take care of itself. Let 
your aim ever be to better the work you are 
doing. But remember always that you cannot 
better the work you are doing without bet- 
tering yourself. 

Eat and drink only that. which will nourish 
your body, entertain only those thoughts that 
will enrich your mind, and if you feed your 
body with the best physical food and your 
mind with the best mental food, you will build 
up a Service Factory that will find its prod- 
ucts in constant demand.—Thomas Dreier. 

* * * 

The employer who is irritable, who has not 
an attentive ear, who forgets that men and 
women want to be treated courteously, secures 
the least co-operation from them. When an 
executive has a grouch the first employee who 
comes in touch with him notices it and spreads 
the discomfiting news. When an executive is 
irritable, his mind is not open to argument 
or suggestion, he frowns upon subordinates, 
belittles their work and in many ways reduces 
the morale. An executive must never forget 
that he is looked upon as a leader. Those 
who work with him want co-operation, help, 
approval, a “pat on the back” at the right 
time. It is the thoughtful “boss” who diplo- 
matically practices these traits and who secures 
the utmost from his employees.—J. H. New- 


mark. 
x * * 


GEORGE WASHINGTON THRIFTOGRAMS 


I am no more disposed to squander than to 
stint. 

Economy makes happy homes and sound na- 
tions. Instil it deep. 

It is not the lowest-priced goods that are 
always the cheapest. 

I cannot enjoin too strongly upon you a due 
observance of economy and frugality. 

Keep an account book and enter therein 
every farthing of your receipts and expendi- 
tures. 

Promote frugality and industry by example, 
encouraging manufactures, and avoid dissipa- 
tion. 

Reason, too late perhaps, may convince you 
of the folly of mis-spending time. 

There is no proverb in the whole catalogue 
of them more true than a penny saved is a 
penny got. 

Nothing but harmony, honesty, industry, and 
frugality are necessary to make us a great and 
happy nation. 





SERVICE 


In a world upset and strange, 

Must be something does not change— 
Something unto which we may 

Loyalty and service pay. 


“What is loyalty?” you ask. 
Service—docile to the Task: 
What we covenant to do, so do! 
Let it be with pleasure, too; 

All the skill we may command— 
Excellent work in hand! 
Thereto have we given gage; 
If it be the ledger’s page, 

Or to trace the furrow’s line, 
Let your care be true and fine, 
That whoe’er o’erlooks the work 
Sees that nowise did you shirk. 


This is loyalty . . to whom? 
There for question may be room? 
Those who set the task exact 

Not so much as in the pact 

You with your own self have made— 
Law not lightly disobeyed ; 

Since, if work of yours fell short, 
Would not you become the sport 
Of that Genius (this many a tide!) 
Master in your House of Life— 
Whom you dare not set a-strife? 


Service? ’Tis not for hard gain— 
Loyalty wears not a chain! 

Loyalty and service—aye, 

Thankful be the Task you ply. 

Yet, be nothing misconstrued. 
Service is not servitude! 

Labor’s shuttle, swiftly thrown, 

But your weaving thoughts your own, 
Midst a freedom unalloyed! 

Who employs you is employed, 

But to serve so great an end 

It must both of you befriend. 

Both shall fear (yet, more shall love) 
The sweet Justice throned above. 
This be whom we serve—for, sure 
As the Ethereal Walls endure, 
Servants are we, one and all— 

Dull who do not heed their call. 


Only this that does not change 
In a world upset and strange. 
—Edith M. Thomas in New York Times. 


* * * 


A business that makes nothing but money 
is a poor kind of business. Every business 
ought to contribute to the daily progress of 
the world. 

I would rather hear that a man made a 
million plows than that he made a million 
dollars. If he gets the money for making 
the plows, well and good—it will help him 
make more and better plows, and so increase 
the production of food. 

When money ceases to be the sign of a 
man’s usefulness to his fellow-men, or the 
promise of still greater usefulness to come, 
there is mighty little satisfaction in it, no 
matter how large the amount may be.—The 
Dearborn Independent. 


x * * 


The next two years will be the most pros- 
perous we have ever had. We are in for a period 
of high prices ; but don’t let that frighten you. 

The man who waits for lower prices, whether 
in building or anything else, will fall behind. 

The demand is greater than the supply. The 
world wants everything. And it has the money 
to pay.—H. B. Endicott. 


*x* * * 


A business is like a bicycle—if it stands still, 
it falls down. 
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SUCCEEDED, NOW HELPS OTHERS RISE 


NDER thirty, and has made his mark. 
| | The story is typically, delightfully 

American, a story calculated to stiffen 
the backbone and fire the enthusiasm of every 
American youth; a story, too, warm in its ap- 
peal to employers. It is a story of just the type 
of young men whom alert employers are con- 
stantly looking for. 

Working in a railroad until one o’clock in 
the morning or later, then getting up at six 
o’clock to do janitor service at a business col- 
lege in payment for his tuition, often, when 
the trains were unusually late, going direct 
from the freight yard to his janitorial duties, 
without any sleep—isn’t that the kind 


“Forbes” Adds Notable Member 
to Its Staff—His Services 
Offered Employers 
By B. C. Forbes 


spicuous than “wild westernism,” he had a 
strict upbringing at the hands of his Methodist 
father, a school teacher. If the seven children 
enjoyed few luxuries, they enjoyed, or rather 
experienced, a training which inculcated 
principles and habits worth more than any 
parental wealth. After one year at college, on 
borrowed money, young Jackson decided that 


and typewriting at a local business college 

ut, as his pay was less than $5 a week and 
he had to maintain himself, he volunteered to 
show up at six every morning and do the jani- 
torial chores in return for his tuition. Before 
long, his boss, the station agent, insisted that 
the young man knew enough stenography to 
become his secretary. Jackson justified his 
selection. 

One of the first things Jackson had done on 
reaching San Antonio was to join the Young 
Men’s Bible Class. At their next election of 
officers they made him president, and he forth- 
with proceeded to organize it and infuse 

fresh life into its activities. The mem- 





of thing which makes us all proud of 
our aggressive, ambitious American 
lads? 

And having a class of young men 
vote unanimously, in his absence, to 
lend him every dollar in the class treas- 
ury, $400, in order that he might go 
back to college—isn’t that an inspir- 
ing tribute? 

Picture, too, a youth applying for a 
beginner’s job in the largest bank in 
New York and being turned down and 
then, exactly two years later, being 
made employment manager of that 
same bank. 

These are incidents from the career 
of William Marvin Jackson, the latest 
addition to “Forbes” staff, whose serv- 
ices are now being secured by employ- 
ers to solve their employment, their 
personnel and their educational prob- 
lems. 

Frank A. Vanderlip, former presi- 
dent of the National City Bank of New 
York, put himself on record thus: 

“During all the time Mr. Jack- 
son has been with the bank, he has 
been doing a very high grade of 
work in organizing. He is a man 
of extraordinary ability in hand- 
ling personnel, in planning and 
standardizing work and in effect- 
ing an organization. I have had, 
personally, the best of opportun- 
ity to watch his work.” 

It was this dynamic young Amer- 
ican who launched and had full charge 
of conducting the wonderful Frait Pit 
and Nut Shell Campaign which we all 
remember as part of the nation’s many- 
sided activities to lick the Germans. 
To insure the lightning success of the 
movement, he not only rapidly enlisted 
the active co-operation of such Govern- 
ment departments as the Food Admin- 
istration, War Trade Board and the 
Department of Agriculture, but 
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William Marvin Jackson 
Director, Personnel Development Service, Forbes Magazine 


bers somehow learned their hustling 
young president nursed the ambition 
to return to college and, as already 
told, they surprised him one evening 
by handing. him over, as a loan, $400 
to finance his college course. 

At college he made such good use of 
his time as stenographer and type- 
writer for one of the teachers that be- 
fore the year was over he managed to 
pay back part of the borrowed money. 
He sang on the Glee Club and on the 
Octette, and was selected as a member 
of the Quartette which during the fol- 
lowing summer toured the state. Be- 
fore the tour ended the president of 
the college, who had been elected to 
the presidency of the Southern Meth- 
odist University of Dallas, offered him 
a position there, to assist him in plan- 
ning and conducting a campaign to 
raise $2,000,000... Here Jackson found 
himself entirely in his element—there 
was abundant scope for organizing. He 
not only carried on—over the signature 
of the president, of course—most of the 
correspondence with the scores of men 
7 in the field, but he branched out as a 


/ writer of campaign literature. The full 


sum was raised. 

After two years he was offered a 
position at a tempting salary, as as- 
sistant to the general manager of a 
large real estate concern. He worked 
hard, made good, and saved a moderate 
sum. Ambition, however, kept prod- 
ding him to seek wider fields and to 
acquire a more thorough education. 
Full of faith that somehow or other 
he would overcome all obstacles, he 
pulled up stakes and headed for New 
York, determined to enter Columbia 
University. After paying his railroad 
fare he had little money left, and in the 
big city he knew not a single soul. 

His intense interest in young men 
led him to the Y. M. C. A., and he was 








aroused the energetic co-operation of 
national organizations of every kind— 
business, réligiouis, social, government, Red 
Cross, Boy Scouts, etc., etc. His success in 
this work astonished even the War Depart- 
ment, accustomed as it was to prodigious 
achievements. 

This job, like most executive jobs of im- 
portance, called for phenomenal organizing 
ability. Jackson’s career reveals that he could 
not take up any work or become associated 
with any activity without straightway start- 
ing in to organize it and putting it on a sound, 
efficient, successful basis. Apparently he was 
just born that way, with the result that no 
matter what position he took, he quickly ad- 
vanced to a place of importance, where his 
powers of organization were availed of by his 
employers. 

Although born (in 1890) in the southwest- 
ern part of Texas, where culture was less con- 


it was time to pay off his debts rather than 
incur more. Before he was eighteen he was 
elected principal of a school where twenty- 
five per cent. of the students were older than 
himself. The environment, however, was nar- 
row, cramped and distasteful to one of burn- 
ing ambition. So he migrated to San An- 
tonio. 

Anxious to extend his studies he secured 
a job as night clerk in a railroad freight 
office. His hours were supposed to be from 
six in the evening to one in the morning, but 
the trains had a faculty for arriving hours late, 
and Jackson had to stay on the job until the 
last one hirpled along. Part of his duties con- 
sisted of taking the car numbers and seal 
numbers of all trains moving in and out of 
the yard; in railroad parlance, he was a “seal- 
grabber.” He took up the study of shorthand 


promptly invited to become director 
of the Boys’ Employment Department 
of the very large West Side Y. M. C. A. 
at a salary which enabled him to meet his col- 
lege expenses and eke out a frugal existence. A 
little later he started the Office Boys’ Training 
School at the Boys’ Club. Discovering that 
most boys starting to work were very poorly 
equipped for any kind of business employment, 
he immediately began to prepare, and in two 
weeks completed, a text book for the pupils. 
To his astonishment, his novel school attracted 
widespread attention. The newspapers, the 
magazines and the Literary Digest published 
comprehensive accounts of it. 

Some of these articles aroused the interest 
of F. C. Schwedtman, who had just-been en- 
gaged by the National City Bank to work 
along personnel, organization and educational 
lines, and he invited Mr. Jackson to look over 
conditions at the bank and make suggestions’ 
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about training the boys. Before Mr. Jackson 
had talked with Mr. Schwedtman an hour he 
was offered and accepted the position of as- 
sistant to the banker. This was exactly one 
year after he had applied for a minor position 
at the bank with a view to working there 
during the day and attending Columbia Uni- 
versity at night. In twelve months, almost to 
the day, Mr. Jackson was made employment 
manager of the bank, with the title of assist- 
ant chief clerk. In a few months he was vir- 
tually in charge of the vast educational work 
then being organized by the bank. Also, he 
gravitated into helping Mr. Schwedtman in 
matters of organization, salary standardiza- 
tion, etc. Among the hooklets written by Mr. 
Jackson, one of 140 pages, dealing with insti- 
tutional education, gained a very wide circu- 
lation not only among other financial institu- 
tions but among business organizations of all 
kinds throughout the country. 

Almost the first step undertaken by Mr. 
Jackson as employment manager was the or- 
ganization of an employment department—the 
chief clerk had previously carried on the em- 
ployment work as a part of his duties, but the 
enormous growth of the bank made this ar- 
rangement no longer feasible. As part of a 
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scientific system for selecting employees, Mr. 
Jackson started a thorough job analysis. He 
also worked out what became known as the 
“Interview Plan,” the basis of which was regu- 
lar interviews by selected officers with every 
member of the clerical force. This plan took 
care of salary increases, promotions, demo- 
tions, etc., and so valuable did it prove that 
it is still in use at the bank. Mr. Jackson also 
experimented with psychological and other 
tests as part of his effort to place the employ- 
ing problem on a scientific footing. 

Then the United States entered the war. 

Mr. Jackson at once made up his mind to 
enter the Army, but Mr. Vanderlip asked him 
to accompany him to Washington to assist in 
the organization of the War Savings Commit- 
tee. For six months Mr. Jackson worked day 
and night, recruiting an office force, helping 
to organize the various phases of the work, 
acting as business manager, etc. His organ- 
izing ability was noted, and he was taken into 
the Chemcial Warfare Service as First Lieu- 
tenant, where he accomplished the remarkable 
work already recorded. 

Almost from its start “Forbes” has closely 
followed the achievements of Mr. Jackson, and 
has published a number of articles from his 


“SEND US BUSINESS MEN,” 


HOULD a loan be made to China through 
foreigners most of the money will un- 
doubtedly come from America. It is 

absurd to believe that nations which are to- 
day borrowing from America are in a position 
to lend money to China. The money which 
they will lend to China they have borrowed 
from America. It is a mere camouflage which 
pulls the wool over the eyes of no Chinese. 
You will find the Consortium will not be ac- 
ceptable to the Chinese people unless an Amer- 
ican presides over it. It will serve the interest 
of China best to have an American President 
of the New Consortium. Tell that to the 
American people. 

“America has not sent enough merchants 
to China. She has sent financiers who want 
to do big things,; but what we need are mer- 
chants who will develop, through their pur- 
_chasing power, Our native industries and who 
sell cheap goods to compete with Japan. 

“But more than that, what we feed are 
Chinese factories managed by Americans. 

“Take, for instance, the glass industry here. 
During the war Japan practically obtained a 
monopoly of the glass industry. We can man- 
ufacture glass in China, but we need American 
efficiency and some American capital to bring 
it to great success. 

“But there are many industries which China 
can develop if America will help. American 
firms should instruct their agents in China 
to look into the situation and to investigate 
the possibility of establishing factories and 
mills in China.” 

The speaker is Tang Shao Yi, who was 
agreed upon by the North and South of 
China as the man who was most likely. to 
succeed in restoring internal peace in China. 
Tang Shao Yi, former Premier of China, and 
later head of the Southern Peace Delegation, 
represents what may be called American ideals 
in China. He is almost too democratic for a 
country which requires that its officials should 
have “face.” I saw him in his house in the 
International Settlement in Shanghai on a 
frightfully hot day and Mr. Tang was dressed 
in the very comfortable clothes which the Can- 
tonese have for centuries used to keep cool in. 
He told me to take off my coat, and after we 
got some nice hot tea we talked about America 
doing something for China. 

“It is not so much what America can do for 


Big Opportunities for American 
Firms, Executives, All Who 
Can Do Things 


By George E. Sokolsky 


China as what China can do for herself,” he 
said. “China has got plenty of energy and 
plenty of money to accomplish big things, but 
the Chinese have not learned to use either yet. 
For instance, I am convinced that in 1915 there 
was one billion dollars in actual cash in China. 
There was $140,000,000 in Shanghai alone. I 
saw the money stored in safe deposit vaults. 
Some of the silver-bars were seventy years old. 
That’s the main trouble with China—we have 
capitalists but they are not using their capital, 
and every time we borrow money from the for- 
eign nations we incur risk of damaging the 
best interest of our country. 


Chinese Students in America Spoiled 


“Mr. Tang,” I asked, “do the American re- 
turned students contribute materially to the 
development of China? Have they brought to 
China American ideas of democracy and good 
government? 

“A great difficulty with the students who re- 
turn from America is that they become ad- 
dicted to luxurious habits. They become un- 
used to the Chinese way of living. They be- 
come soft. They want to be paid like bank 
presidents. When I and my fellow-students 
returned from America in the year 1881 we got 
$6 a month and free board for six months. 
That’s all any of us got. We had to fight our 
way to the top. But now-a-days a boy thinks 
because he studied in America he should im- 
mediately become a Cabinet Minister. This 
has led to so many of the boys taking posi- 
tions in Pekin, where they are corrupted by 
all the old influences which have been destroy- 
ing the body politic of China. 


“IT would suggest that if America wants to’ 


do some real service for China, through stu- 
dents, they should invite the boys and girls to 
live in private homes in small towns. It is a 
mistake for Chinese boys to go to the large 
colleges and live in dormitories. They are thus 
utterly uninfluenced by American life. and 
American ideals. All my family, when they 


studied in America, lived in New England, and 





pen. He has also contributed to other pub- 
lications, a boys’ story by him is now runnin; 
serially in “The Boys’ Magazine” and he will 
shortly send to the press a boys’ book, “Junior 
Office Practice.” 

This magazine, realizing the infinite import- 
ance of bringing about better relations be- 
tween employers and employees, and realiz- 
ing also that institutional education and train- 
ing must play a vital part in bringing about 
greater efficiency. and loyalty, has devoted 
many articles to the subject, and as a con- 
sequence we have been repeatedly asked by 
employers just what measures they ought to 
take to effect the desired results. In response 
to this demand for practical co-operation in 
the solution of this great and pressing prob- 
lem, we decided to enlist the services of Mr. 
Jackson, as the one man best qualified to 
undertake the work. 

Mr. Jackson has just joined our staff and his 

ervices are now available. “Forbes” counts 
itself extremely fortunate in being able to of- 
fer this very practical contribution to the rem. 
edying of a situation which, if not promptly 
and energetically attended to, threatens to 
bring about unhappy conditions in this 
country... 


CHINA CALLS 


their youth was chiseled by the robustness and 
simplicity of New England. 

“With regard to the possibilities of political 
improvement here I can only say that as long 
as Pekin remains the capital of China the situa- 
tion is hopeless. The capital must be moved. 
A new capital should be established somewhere 
in the Yangtze Valley, and it should be newly 
and modernly equipped. The air of Peking is 
polluted. That big wall creates an atmosphere 
of small-souledness. A team goes up there 
with good intentions but is swept into the 
maelstrom of dishonesty. It is hopeless. 

“I would give the new government ten years 
during which period they would engage the 
best foreign specialist for executive work in 
each department. We don’t want any more 
advisers. They do nothing for China but draw 
salaries. Every time a foreign minister has 
a friend out of a job he gets the Chinese Gov- 
ernment to make an adviser of him. What 
we want are executives. We ought to have 
members of your cabinet, presidents of your 
banks, managers of your industries, to come 
here to help us run China. We can afford to 
pay for men of that calibre. 

“I should call a Constituent Assembly as 
soon as the capital has been moved, but this 
assembly shall be representative of the local 
self-governments. I would revive the local 
self-governing groups and give to every com- 
munity autonomy in the management of local 
affairs. 

“To finance the government I should try first 
of all to raise a domestic loan based on a 
stated La I believe that there is enough 
money in China to make this loan to the gov- 
ernment. Should this fail there is alway a pos- 
sibility of borrowing from foreigners. But it 
is absolutely necessary if we are to have 
government that the lenders should control the 
purse-strings. 
_ “ihe greatest curse of China is her stand- 
ing army, which upholds the Tuchun System. 
I should cut down the Chinese army to 10 per 
na of Fon ages revenue. The disbanded 
soldiers shou used in buildi - 
po : ding roads through 

| sincerely believe that if these things were 
done corruption would cease to be, Seneiate 
there will € no opportunity for it. Most of 
the corruptionists would retire from public 


life, and the othe ; : 
pear rs would faithfully serve their 
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capable of making seventy-one miles eed hour. The boat ts 

equipped with two 400-horsepower Liberty motors, connected 

with a series of blades fore and aft and on each side under the 

so-called wings. When travelling at 60 miles an hour, the 
boat is practically clear of the water. 


A new type of flying boat, invented by Alexander Graham Bell, © Underwood € Underwood Y X 5: 
- (=A 




















© International News Service — 


Joshua William Alexander, who succeeds William C. Redfield as Secretary of 
Commerce. Mr. Alexander is a Democrat now serving his seventh term as a 
member of Congress. He was during the democratic control of the House 
chairman of the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. He was also 
an active member of the Census Committee. As chairman of the Merchant 
Marine Committee his most important work was done in the Congressional 
investigation of shipping combinations. The recommendations of the com- 
mittee are now embodied in the regulatory features of the shipping act. In 
1913 he was a member of the U. S. Commission to the International Con- _ 
ference on Safety of Life at Sea which grew out of the Titanic disaster. 
Representative Alexander was born in Cincinnati, January 22, 1852. His © International News Service 
father was a descendant of the early settlers in America. In 1901 he was Carl R. G “ee ! ‘ h 
elected judge of the seventh judicial circuit of Missouri and in 1904 re-elected arl R. Gray, who has been elected president of the 
for a six year term, resigning in 1907 to take his seat in the 60th Congress. Union Pacific system. Mr. Gray, formerly head of the 
Western Maryland Railway and an offical of the Rail- 


road Administration, will be the operating head of the 
entire system, with headquarters at Omaha, Neb. 
Mr. Gray has had wide experience in railroading 
and was one of the proteges of the late James J. Hill. 














ARE YOU AS WE 


Here Are Salary Lists of Typical 
Concerns, With Pointers 
on Getting “Raises” 
By B. C. Forbes 


Reprinted, by Permission 
From The American Magazine 


HE man that does work far better than 

ordinary soons gets a salary far better 

than the ordinary one, declares Cole- 
man Du Pont. He knows a good deal about 
salaries, for in the first half of his life he earned 
big ones, and since then he has paid, and is 
paying, many very large ones. 

Starting in a coal mine, he had earned 
enough by the time he was thirty-seven to 
enable him to retire. But he couldn’t stay re- 
tired; he had too much energy, too much 
enthusiasm, too much ambition to lead a life 
of semi-leisure. Since he re-entered the busi- 
ness arena his achievements have included the 
multiplying of the capacity of the famous Du 
Pont powder works manifold; the building of 
the $30,000,000 Equitable Building in New 
York; the purchase and resale, at a personal 
loss of $2,000,000, of the Equitable Life to its 
policy holders; the acquisition of control of a 
chain of notable hotels, including the Waldorf- 
Astoria, the McAlpin, the Martinique, the 
Claridge, Wallick’s and the Savarin Restaur- 
ant, in New York, and the Bellevue-Stratford 
in Philadelphia; the launching of various im- 
portant enterprises, and participation in the 
direction of a number of influential financial 
institutions. Coleman Du Pont is today re- 
garded as one of the ablest, most progressive, 
and most successful business men in America. 

His success has been won entirely by his 
own efforts, as his parents were not wealthy. 
He began at the bottom, doing the most menial 
jobs in a coal pit after graduating as an engi- 
neer from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Few business leaders have 
picked more high-salaried executives, and he 
attributes a large measure of his success to the 
ability shown by the men he chose for im- 
portant positions. 

“What line or lines of work offer the best 
opportunities for rising to large salaries?” I 
asked. . 

“The big industries,” he immediately re- 
plied. “I mean such industries as oil and steel 
and mining and large-scale manufacturing. 
Many large salaries are also paid in rail- 
roading. 

“Take the oil industry. There has lately 
been a phenomenal demand for capable, prac- 
tical oil men, and to secure their services not 
only have huge salaries been paid but other 
financial inducements, in the way of stock 
ownership and sharing of profits, have been 
given. 

“The late Mr. Morgan once remarked that 
you could launch a big ship only where there 
was lots of water. To get a big salary, you 
must get into some line where big salaries are 
paid. I quit the coal-mining business when I 
was thirty largely because I discovered that 
the highest salary paid in the whole coal region 
(in the South) was $4,000 a year. I entered 
the steel industry, where, I had learned 
through investigation, very generous rewards 
were paid men capable of earning them. You 
may recall that Mr. Schwab tells how he had 
a contract with Mr. Carnegie which netted him 
more than $1,000,000 a year before the United 
States Steel Corporation was formed; while 
not so long ago Mr. Schwab stated publicly 
that Eugene G. Grace, president of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Company, earned upward of $1,- 
000,000 in one busy year. 

“Wideawake manufacturers are as anxious to 
get men worth big salaries as men are anxious 
to get big salaries. While I was managing the 
powder works at Wilmington the six men who 
received the highest salaries were the cheapest 
labor we had, for they earned more money for 
the company, above their pay, than any of the 
other employees. The important thing is not 
merely to want a big salary, but to learn how 
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to earn the big salary you are anxious to get. 

“T have always been a great believer in paying 
by results. I believe in determining a man’s 
remuneration on the basis of how much he has 
earned for the organization, rather than by the 
number of hours he puts in at his desk or at 
his bench. I am an advocate of piece work, 
both as applied to ordinary workmen and to 
executives. I have gone in for profit-sharing, 
bonuses, and other methods calculated to pay 
rewards commensurate with results. Of course 
this system isn’t practicable in every company, 
but profit-sharing is bound to become more and 
more the rule. Surely it is fairer to pay a man 
for what he does than for the length of time it 
takes him to do it. If a man is able to save a 
company $30,000 a year, I believe in saying to 
him, ‘Here’s a big part of it for you.’” 

Asked which parts of the country paid the 
largest salaries, Mr. Du Pont replied: “The East 
and the Far West. Salaries, generally speaking, 
are lower in the central part of the country and 
in the South. In the East the highest salaries 
of all are paid. This is because there is more 
scope there for doing big things. It is just as 
natural for men of unusual ability to gravitate 
to the leading centers as it is for big potatoes to 
gravitate to the top of the bushel.” 


E next discussed the question of age in 
relation to salaries. 

“I wouldn’t pick a man much over forty to 
take charge of a very important undertaking,” 
said Mr. Du Pont. “A man at forty has the 
best part of his life ahead of him, whereas at 
fifty a man has part of the best period of his 
life behind him. The most productive, the most 
creative part of a man’s life is usually between 
the ages of thirty-five and forty-five. If a man 
possesses initiative it is likely to come out be- 
fore he reaches forty-five, or even before he 
has passed forty. A lawyer or a professor or 
other professional man may do his. best work 
when he is fifty-five or sixty; but in the business 
or industrial field the best results are usually 
attained earlier. You will notice that many of 
the very biggest executive positions in the coun- 
try are awarded to men ot over forty-five. Some 
of the most successful bank presidents in New 
York are relatively young men. Youngish men 
who exhibit unusual promise are the ones I pre- 
fer for really big, difficult tasks. Youth carries 
with it a resiliency, a courage, an optimism, a 


vision, and an ambition which. rarely-accompany. 


old age.” 

To the perennial question as to whether mar- 
ried or single men are as a general rule worth 
the larger salary, Du Pont flashed back a terse, 
effective answer: “If I give you a job, I give 
it to you because you are you, not because you 
are married, or an Episcopalian, or a Free Mason. 
I believe every man should get married and when 
I was engaging coal miners I preferred the man 
who owned his own home; but when I am look- 
ing for a man for a high-salaried position, 
whether he is married or single doesn’t weigh 
a single straw.” 

“What quality is the hardest to obtain and 
therefore worth the most salary?” I asked. 
“Plain common sense,” was the reply. “Com- 


mon sense, or horse sense, means that a man has 
good judgment, and success in business is noth- 
ing more or less than the exercise of superior 
Sound judgment, in turn, is usually 


judgment. 
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the fruit of persistent study of one’s business, 
from the ground up and from every angle. Any 
judgment based on ignorance is almost certain 
to be wrong. Sound judgment comes from sound 
knowledge. Therefore the man who possesses 
common sense possesses uncommon knowledge, 
nine t‘mes out of ten.” 


S there any relation between the size of a 

- man’s salary and the amount of happiness 
he is likely to get out of life?” I asked. 

“Money never made a normal man happy. Of 
course, it is essential that a man earn enough 
to maintain himself and his family in rational 
comfort; but when you come to big salaries, the 
amount you get has practically nothing to do 
with the measure of your happiness. Happiness 
comes from interest in one’s work, in one’s fel- 
low human beings, in one’s surroundings. It is 
absurd to think that any man who cannot find 
genuine interest and happiness in his work can 
possibly get it from his pay envelope. Unless 
you derive satisfaction and joy in earning your 
pay, the kind of pleasure you get from spending 
it won’t be the real thing. The happiness that’s 
most worth while comes from creating, con- 
structing, producing something; and that some- 
thing can just as easily be a ton of coal or a 
piece of machinery or a well-typed letter, as a 
gigantic new enterprise or a skyscraper or a new 
railroad. 

“Have I known cases where too much salary 
spttiqgacman?’ I should say I have! Many men 
are § by receiving salaries which go to 
their head rather than to their bank account. 
One of the worst things that can happen to a 
man is to receive more pay than he is really 
worth to the world. Most men can bear up 
against adversity, but not so many can stand 
bumper success. I haven’t the slightest doubt 
that more men of executive rank are hurt by 
receiving large salaries than by being underpaid.” 

There is probably no subject on which more 
fibbing is done than this subject of salaries. 
Seven men of every ten seek to create the im- 
pression that they get more pay than they really 
do. 

. The unvarnished truth is that extremely high 
salaries or incomes are distinctly uncommon. The 
latest income tax figures reveal that only one 
manufacturer in ten makes as much as $3,000 
a year; that only one actor in two hundred earns 
$3,000; and that not five commercial travelers in 
every hundred make that amount. Four lawyers 
and judges in every five fail to earn $3,000. The 
same percentage holds good in regard to stock, 
bond, and other brokers; while mine owners and 
operators, engineers, architects, insurance agents, 
doctors and real estate mén all make a still 
worse showing. Only two saloon keepers in 
every hundred reported an income as high as 


_$3,000, and not five merchants in every hundred 


reached that figure. 

Out of the 110,000,000 people in the United 
States only 374,958 in 1917 got from $3,000 to 
$4,000 a year ; while still fewer, 270,666, received 
from $5,000 to $10,000. Only one.person in one 
thousand earned between $50,000 and $100,000 
Only 315 in the whole commonwealth had an 
income of. between $500,000 and $1,000,000, 
while, just 111 could boast of receiving $1,000,000 
or more. 

All told, 3,472,890 persons reported incomes 
of $1,000 or more. This is less than three per- 
sons; in, every hundred. And even this gives an 
exaggerated view of the number receiving a 
four-figure salary, because many of the income 
tax reports included in the earnings under the 
head of the parent’s return all earned by wife 
and children. Incidentally, half of all the high 
salaries were recorded by unmarried persons or 
those not heads of families. 


























The ambition ot thousands of young men 
and women is to get into a financial institution. 
The popular notion is that the hours are short 
and the pay long. 

The stern facts regarding banking hours and 
bank salaries are not quite as they are generally 
pictured. The regular hours usually are from 
9 to 5.30; but overtime is quite common in all 
large institutions. The end of each month brings 
a great deal of extra work for the clerical force. 
As for thése at the top, they have got where they 
are, not by observing “bankers’ hours,” but by 
toiling night and day with supreme energy and 
well-directed skill. 

The top salary paid in the banking world, so 
far as known, is $100,000 a year. But only a 
few receive that amount. Most of the heads of 
large banks and trust companies in the principal 
cities get $35,000 to $50,000 a year, a very few 
$75,000. 

Here is a typical salary list of an important 
metropolitan financial institution: 
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President, $75,000. 

Six vice president, $20,000 to $40,000 each. 

Cashier, $15,000. 

Assistant cashiers, $5,000 to $12,500. 

Other junior officers, $5,000 to $10,000. 

Chief clerk, $4,000. 

Tellers, $2,000 to $4,000. 

Heads of departments, $2,000 to $3,600. 

Secretaries to executive officers, $1,500 to 
$3,500. 

Stenographers, $1,000 to $1,600. 

Beginners, $50 to $60 a month. 

In addition, the very large institutions supply 
lunches free and also pay bonuses, which during 
the last two or three years have ranged as high 
as 20 to 25 per cent. of the year’s salary. On 
the other hand, not many banks pay for over- 
time, except supper money. 

The best salaries are paid in the foreign and 
credit departments. These branches require em- 
ployees of good education and high intelligence. 
Ambitious clerks covet the opportunity to enter 
these departments, as the opportunities for learn- 
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ing and for advancement are better than in other 
departments. The routine worker who keeps a 


“ledger year after year is paid from $1,600 to 


$1,800, exclusive of bonus, but he has little or 
no opportunjty to develop or to rise. 

The trend is toward standardizing salaries 
in large orgnaizations, particularly in the lower 
grades. The largest bank in America some time 
ago, for example, adopted these divisions and 
these salaries for all stenographers: Class A, 
minimum of $800 for women and $1,000 for 
men. Class B, $1,000 minimum for women and 
$1,200 for men. Class C, up to $1,200 for women 
and $1,500 for men. 

If you live in a small place, the salary of your 
bank president is probably not more than $7,000, 
perhaps not more than $5,000. There are a 
hundred times more $5,000 bank presidents 
throughout the country than $50,000 presidents. 

If you haven’t aspired to a “government 
job” yourself you doubtless know lots of young 

(Continued on page 197) 


Make This Your Creed for 1920 


An Advertising Leader’s Ringing Exhortation 


Work—Work—Work—More Work. 
More work to the hour. 

More hours of work. 

8-10-12 Hours a Day. 

We’re behind. Let’s catch up. 


ET us put more work into every hour 
L and more hours into every day to serve 
as an example to other workingmen 

and the rest of the world. 

Let us do our best to make Progress and in- 
crease Production through more work done 
per hour and work more hours per day. 

Let’s work with all our might—all our brain 
—all our heart to make the world see that 
the only road to permanent prosperity is hard 
work, 

The world needs more of everything. It 
looks towards America to produce. What will 
America do? Listen to siren calls of the false 
gods of unrest, or get down to business? 

Will we shilly-shalley, parley, delay, linger 
and wait while the world starves? 

Will our American workmen be blind to the 
cause of the High Cost of Living. 

Will they continue to try to boost them- 
selves up by their boot straps, in an attempt 
to beat the high prices? 

Will they fail to see that every disturbance 
—every hour of “lay off’—costs them more 
than their higher wages? 

Will they be blind to the fact that shorter 
hours, higher pay defeats the end they are 
seeking? That higher pay for less work 
means higher price for less of everything they 
need? 


Will they persist in their frenzied “dog-’ 


chasing-its-tail methods” until the craze of un- 
rest spreads to the farm? 

Will the farm hand demand a 44-hour week, 
and thus boost prices still more? ; 

Will the American workman continue to 
be the unconscious tool of Bolshevists and 
I.W.W.’s? Will labor act as a “cat’s paw” 
and singe itself in the fire of discontent—to 
further the cause of destructionists, who would 
make license of liberty and substitute immoral- 
ity for morality? 

Will Americans let a few “born in bitter- 
ness” foreigners whip them into a tempest of 
discord, that will wreck their Life and Liberty? 

No, a thousand. times no! 

We have faith in the American spirit. ._.» 


to -win.the-war, 


By William H. Rankin 


Deep down in the heart of every American 
workingman or employer is a patriotism as 
sturdy as that of the men who made the 
Declaration of In dence. 

This was'shéwn4n the great war. It helped 
It will defeat the insidious 
foe of American Progress and Prosperity, dis- 
guised as the friend of the working man. 

Production alone will cut down the cost of 
living. Production means work—an honest 
day’s work for the farmer, the plumber, the 
carpenter, the office man, the office boy. It 
means work with hand, with heart, with brain. 

The price of prosperity is-work. The price 
of contentment is work. Good, faithful serv- 
ice for good pay is the salvation of America 
and of the world. 

We are away behind on production. Prices 
are soaring. The old law of supply and de- 
mand always works. Increase the supply by 
work and prices will come within reach. 

Because men are now off their mental bal- 
ance, the country is off balance. 

It is up to the advertising men to work to 
help to restore balance, to reduce prices by in- 
creasing production. Increased production 
will make present wages buy more. It’s the 
only way to break the vicious circle of higher 
wages—less work—higher cost of living. 

Most laboring men think that the men in 
the office, the salesmen, the advertising men 
and the clerks—all have an easier time than 
they, that the inside men work fewer hours 
per day than the laborer. or the skilled work- 
man. Let’s show them that that is not true, 
and let them know it is not true. 

Let’s talk less and do more. 

Let the advertising men, the salesmen, the 
clerks and their associates set the example by 
working 8, 10 and 16 hours a day. I know 
hundreds of men—advertising men—working 
for newspapers, magazines, farm papers, trade 
papers, billposters and outdoor advertising, 
advertising managers and advertising agency 
men who, during the past four years, worked 
8, 10, 12 and 16 hours a day every day in the 


' week, in order that they might do their own 


job and work for the United States Govern- 


' ment besides. 


These men are working that way now be- 
cause they have-to keep up with the present- 


-day advertising, production, °° . Ls 


But let us all go a step farther and let every- 
body know there is no eight hour day in the 
advertising business, and by our example show 
our fellowmen that the way to lower the cost 
of living and increase production is for all of 
us to do more work per hour and work more 
hours per day—Saturday included. 

Give Prosperity a fair chance. 
can, and then do more for one year. 
Work—Work. 

It’s the simple, sure way to prosperity. Work 
only will win in the fight for greater produc- 


Do all you 
Work— 


. tion and the reduction of the high cost of 


living. 

But let the sales and advertising men lead 
the way. By our example let us show the 
laboring men that we are ready and willing 
to work 8, 10, 12 or 16 hours, if necessary— 
six days, and, if need be, seven—to bring up 
production and help to reduce the cost of living. 

Let us advertise that fact, and let everyone 
know we are not looking for the best of it in 
hours, hard work or financial gain. 





TWO SONGS 


A singer sang a song of tears, 
And the great world heard and wept; 
For he sang of the sorrow of the fleeting years 
And the hopes which the dead past kept; 
And souls in anguish their burdens bore, 
And the world was sadder than before. 


A singer sang a song of cheer, 
_And the great world listened and smiled; 
For he sang of the love of a Father dear 

And the trust of a little child; 
And the souls that before had forgotten to pray 
Looked up and went singing along the way. 

Se 

One. successful man says that-out of 100 

young people of twenty years of age, all of 


them hope for success in life, but the average 
results, thirty years later, are as follows: 


Complete Success .....% 3 
Partial success ........ 40 
‘Slight success ........ 30 


Respectable failure .... 20 

Complete failure 

He adds: “No good fortune can happen to 

anybody without there beifg good reason for 
its’ SD Ws jon - 
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INCE co-operation is the modern keynote, 
oy it may be helpful to describe the concrete 
results achieved in California, where co- 
operation reaches perhaps the highest point in 


the whole world. Teachers who instruct 
farmers and orchardists who get their living 
from the soil come to California from South 
America, Australia, Japan, Spain and elsewhere 
to learn how co-operation has been so success- 
fully conducted in the state. From a single 
co-operative selling company of nineteen 
orange and lemon growers in Claremont, 
twenty-seven years ago, with an output of 
$40,000, the co-operative movement has 
grown to present proportions. 

In the first place, California is a land of spe- 
cialized farming. The eastern farmer devotes 
himself to various classes of soil cultivation— 
he has his fields of wheat or oats or barley, 
his timothy, his potato crops, his garden of 
vegetables, also his inevitable barnyard of 
domestic animals and fowls. He is expected 
to be an authority on apples and all sorts of 
fruits, an expert on swine and horses, and, in 
fact, to know accurately all sorts of agricul- 
tural subjects. 

His California brother devotes his time to 
specialties. The orange grower raises only 
oranges. He buys at the grocery the same 
as any other business man, and gives no atten- 
tion to supplies for the family table. He knows 
all about oranges, soil, irrigation, budding, 
fumigation, shipping. He even devotes his life 
work to only one variety of oranges. The 
alfalfa grower, the apricot man, the sheep 
rancher, the olive grower, the lemon raiser, 
the grape-vineyardist, stock man, and so on 
through the whole gamut of agriculturists, 
pays slim attention to others, but concentrates 
his efforts upon one vocation—the wheat 
rancher pays little attention to the citrus 
grower and the plum grower has no time to 
give the hog or the cantaloupe raiser more 
than casual attention, just as the shoe merchant 
bothers little about what the chemist is doing. 
There are specialists who give their whole 
time and capital to the raisin growers, who 
spend their lives in the study of varieties of 
grapes and the soils in which to plant them, 
and are as ignorant of the prune growers’ de- 
mands as the veriest city-bred greenhorn. 

Besides, there are different regions in Cali- 
fornia that are peculiarly adapted to one 
crop. The cantaloupes of the Imperial and 
Turlock regions are unadapted to other coun- 
ties of the States. The raisin is particularly 





Picking orange crop in California, where co-operative selling has reached 
tts highest stage. 
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California’s Achievements Are 
Opening Eyes Elsewhere to 
What Can Be Done 


By H. G. Tinsley 


adapted to the region about Fresno and the 
warmer interior counties. The apricot and 
peach are not so adapted to coast localities, 
where the lima and other bean farms flourish. 
The Santa Clara and Napa fields are perfect for 
prunes and peaches, while Butte and Yolo val- 
leys have been found by costly experiments to 
be the natural habitat of the olive and almond 
industry. The orange and lemon are not suc- 
cessfully grown near the coast of California, as 
other costly experiments have demonstrated. 





ARTICLES ON CO-OPERATION 


Is co-operation, such as has been instituted so 
successfully in California, to be taken up by 
farmers, by producers, by merchants, by manu- 
facturers and others all over the country? Forbes 
Magazine has received requests from various in- 
dustries to tell what has been accomplished in a 
practical way, by co-operative efforts in different 
sections. This article deals with California’s re- 
markable results. An even more interesting 
movement is vigorously under way in New Eng- 
land. It will be described in later issues. 





So California has become the home of men 
and women who devote their lives to one sort 
of fruit and grain growing. Such a land is a 
natural home of co-operative farming. 

There were spasmotic efforts to induce co- 
operative orange selling in California between 
1870 and 1885, but they were short-lived. A 
score of co-operative Utopias were started, 
covering every religious and economic theory 
from Karl Marx to Francis Bellamy, but each 
dried up and fortunes were lost. 

Orange and lemon growing in Southern Cal- 
ifornia grew rapidly from the coming of the 
Santa Fe system in Southern California, be- 
cause that was the first competing railroad 
transportation system the citrus growers ever 
had. That was in 1885. But by 1891, when an 
extra large acreage of oranges and lemons had 


ADE BY CO-OPERATION 


come into bearing, the new industry languished. 
Groves that had sold at $1,500 an acre and paid 
seven and ten per cent. interest a year went 
down to $600 or $700 an acre. That was the 
day of strictly competitive effort. The grower 
grew his crop as best he knew how and sat 
around until a buyer came along and offered 
something for the fruit. If-the grower was 
hard pressed financially, which he usually was, 
the buyer got the crop at his own price. Some- 
times the buyer waited till the last days of 
the shipping season. Meanwhile, the grower 
had chills and fever, frightened lest the crop 
would not be sold. 

A company of Claremont orange growers 
saw the situation and signed articles that they 
would only sell together. In 1891 and 1892 
they so acted, shipping their own crops to 
grocers that they knew in Boston and New 
York. 

In 1893 nary a buyer appeared in any or- 
chard. The crop all through Southern Cali- 
fornia was exceptionally fine. It was the year 
of World’s Fair in Chicago, and the growers 
looked forward to abundant returns. When a 
crop that was estimated at fully $3,000,000 
went for a few thousand dollars or fell worth- 
less on the ground the whole orange and lemon 
population turned to the little group of men 
who had successfully marketed their fruit 
independently of the buyers. 

Thus the California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change was founded. 

For twenty-six years the fruit co-operative 
movement has gone ahead. It has been the sal- 
vation of the citrus growers. Orange groves 
have advanced from $500 an acre to $3,000 and 
even to $4,000 an acre, and from a business of 
$373,000 in 1893-4, the exchange or co-opera- 
tive selling has grown to approximately $75,- 
600,000 for the season just closed. 

From 3,173 carloads shipped in that season, 
33,174 carloads of citrus products have been 
sent to market by this co-operative concern 
since last November. Sinte the beginning this 
co-operative agency has returned to its mem- 
bers the immense sum of almost half-a-billion 
dollars. In sixteen years it has returned to the 
growers exactly $317,000,000. 

Naturally, such an institution, ridiculed 
though it was by financiers, both east and west, 
as an idealistic dream of California farmers 
who knew nothing of the methods of business, 
attracted attention. 

The raisin growers were in the dumps. In 
Riverside and Kern counties so melancholy 





Interior view of California Fruit Growers’ Exchange Packing Plant 


at Claremont, Cal. 
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were they that they plowed their vineyards up 
and turned to alfalfa or wheat growing. 
Raisins, when a buyer did come along, brought 
two or three cents a pound. 

In 1901 the raisin growers in Fresno and 
Kings County, noting what the citrus growers 
had done in handling co-operatively their own 
products, especially in eliminating the problem 
§ over-production, organized the Associated 
Raisin Company of California. ; 

Its success was almost immediate. Suspic- 
ion of the organizers was dissipated and union 
of interests was soon established. The associa- 
tion is harvesting some 185,000 tons of raisins. 
[t controls ninety per cent. of the product in 
California. Twenty years ago Spanish and, 
Malaga raisins dominated the American groc- 
ery trade. About 25,000 tons would glut the 
market. Three cents a pound was considered a 
good price. The co-operative effort has put 
the California raisin in every grocery in Amer- 
ica and many tons now go to England and all 
the antipodes. ‘ 

This year eleven cents a pound, or $220 in the 

“sweat box”—that is, from the vine to the 
packing house—is considered an ordinary price. 
Packed and ready for market, they bring a 
higher price. Argentine previously never used 
a pound of California raisins. Now it takes in 
one order over 2,000 tons. Raisin grape vine- 
yards to the extent of over 28,000 acres have 
been planted in California in the past two 
years. 
" Among the watchers of the citrus and raisin 
co-operative selling were the California walnut 
orchardists. They too had suffered from de- 
pressing and uncertain markets. Financiers 
declared that while the orange and raisin grow- 
ers had been successful, walnut growers could 
not operate in like manner, because they had 
so many grades of nuts. But Ventura County 
walnut growers made the effort. 


Successful in Every Industry 


In 1906 the Walnut Growers’ Association was 
organized. In three years it controlled sev- 
enty-one per cent. of the trade. Walnut groves 
rose from $350 an acre to $800, and lately they 
have frequently sold at even $1,700 an acre. 
Thousands of acres of virgin soil have been 
planted to walnut groves and the output is 
eight times what it was in competitive selling 
days. The walnut industry, according to the 
state horticultural commissioner, was $2,400,- 
000 in 1905; it will be over $12,000,000 in 1919. 
The association is in such control of the Amer- 
ican market that it has fixed the walnut price 
in America for six years. In 1919 the Cali- 
fornia walnut crop is estimated at 48,000,000 
pounds, against 13,000,000 pounds in 1912. 

The prune and apricot industry had languish- 
ed for over a generation. Year after year the 
crop went for $15 or less a ton at the canneries. 
Orange and Los Angeles counties alone lost 
over 18,000 acres of prunes and apricots. 

Then the growers noted the fortunes coming 
to the co-operative industries. After two years 
of meetings the prune and apricot growers 
formed another co-operative institution. 

In 1913, when the association was formed, 
four cents a pound dried was the price when 
the growers found a buyer. In 1919 cured 
prunes have sold for thirty cents.a pound and 
dried apricots for twenty-eight cents. Eighty 
per cent. of the apricot crop is now bought 
fresh from the orchard at the canneries at $50 
to $65 a ton, against $18 to $20 a ton only five 
years ago. 

The California Peach Association has grown 
in six years from a $400,000 co-operative con- 
cern to over $6,000,000 and now sells its fruit 
at $75 to $80 a ton against $22 to $27. 

The honey producers have quadrupled their 
previous productiveness and quintupled their 
financial returns. 


FORBES 
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Drying Raisins at Fresno, Cal. 


The sugar beet men have organized co-oper- 
atively. 

The olive growers have formed an associa- 
tion. 

The alfalfa growers—a very common com- 
modity all over the state—have met with won- 
derful co-operative success in the larger pro- 
ducing valleys. 

The dairymen are organizing after talking 
for a generation. 

The latest big enterprise is the Bean Grow- 
ers’ Association. Its story well illustrates the 
success of co-operation. The growers of beans, 
especially limas, were elevated to fortune by 
the war. Beans were commandeered for army 
and navy uses by the government. Enormous 
prices were paid. The crop of 1917 sold at gov- 
ernment prices for $14,000,000. 

Then the war suddenly closed when the 1918 
crop was ready for sale. The bean warehouses 
were left chockful of beans. For four months 
they remained untouched. 

Mortgage holders and bankers called a meet- 
ing of the bean growers to discuss what to do. 
The success of co-operation as against indi- 
vidualism was apparent on every side. The 
Association of California Bean Growers was 
formed after several meetings in nine coun- 
ties. In May it went to work co-operatively, 
and by September every warehouse was empty. 
It controls 83 per cent. of the bean crop. It 
has headquarters, and conducts the sale of a 
$4,000,000 crop like a bank. 


Co-operative Methods Increasing 


Because the cantaloupe and vegetable out- 
put, amounting to fully $9,000,000 in 1919, is 
controlled largely by Japanese, American co- 
operation cannot yet be successfully conducted 
in Imperial, Kern and‘Stanislaus valleys. 

Co-operation is marching forward in Cali- 
fornia. The hog raisers have a year-old asso- 
ciation in San Joaquin Valley—and sell only 
on appointed days, when the meat packers meet 
and bid upon an output of ten or a dozen 
carloads at a time, instead of going from farm 
to farm to dicker individually with the farmer. 
San Diego, Riverside and Imperial counties are 
following suit. 

The cattlemen of California organized last 
spring in Los Angeles and have only just got 
into working order. There are hundreds of 
items, as to grazing, water facilities, feed, dis- 
tance from packing plants, that they must 
settle before getting down to an exact co-oper- 
ative basis. 

The co-operative spirit has reached such a 
stage in California that in several of the larger 
communities co-operative houses are erected. 
Several builders, for instance, join in a $40,- 
000 or $50,000 co-operative structure. They, of 
course, are known to one another and are 
agreeable in home tastes. Thus, a four-fam- 





Co-operation has greatly stimulated this industry 


ily house may be erected on a very command- 
ing site and a much handsomer building can 
be put up. Los Angeles has three such co- 
operative residences in which each partner pays 
in from $6,000 to $8,000 a year. San Jose has 
several, and San Diego five. 


AM I MY BROTHER’S 
KEEPER? 


Above all else this country needs a nation- 
wide revival of old-fashioned prayer-meeting 
religion — 

A religion that makes men realize that if 
there is a Heaven, there must also of neces- 
sity be a Hell— 

A religion that makes a man realize that 
every act is recorded on his own conscience, 
and that though that may slumber, it can 
never die— 

A religion that makes an employer under- 
stand that if he is unfair to his employees and 
pays them less than fair wages, measured by 
his ability and their efficiency and zeal, he is 
a robber— 

A religion that makes an employee know 
that if he does not give full and efficient ser- 
vice, he too is a rebber— 

A religion that makes a farmer, who packs 
bad fruit at the bottom and deceives the buyer 
by the good fruit on the top, realize that he is 
a thief just as much as the one who robs a hen 
roost at night— 

We need a revival of that religion which 
will make every man and woman strive in 
every act of life to do that which, on the great 
Judgment Day, they will wish they had done, 
as with soul uncovered they stand before the 
Judgment Seat of the Eternal. 

A nation-wide acceptance of this, the only 
true religion in action, would bring business 
peace and world peace where there is now 
turmoil, and men would then cease to seek to 
gain their aims by lawless acts of immorality, 
but would in spirit and in deed follow the 
Divine command. “All things whatsoever ye 
would that men do to you, do ye even so to 


them.”—Manufacturers’ Record. 
* * 

It is so easy to play; so hard to learn that 
you cannot play for long without work. A 
fool’s paradise is only the ante-room to a fool’s 
hell_—F. S. T. in London Times. 

* * * 

Vanity is its own punishment, its victim pur- 
sues mirage after mirage, only to find that he 
has attained nothing real, as each succeeding 
goal is reached. The whole pitful fabric of 
his life’s structure finally crumbles under a 
headstone in which nobody is interested — 
Preston M. Nolen. 

* * * 

If your firm needs improvement, improve it. 

Delay pays no dividends. 
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THOUGHTS ON LIFE AND LIVING 
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The reward of a thing well done is to have 
done it—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


* * * 


In the assurance of strength there is strength, 
and they are the weakest, however strong, who 
have no faith in themselves or their powers.— 


Bacon. 
x * * 


Free and willing discipline is the basis of all 
law and order, and is just as necessary for 
great nations in peace as in war. And disci- 
pline is not merely learning how to do your 
duty—that is only half the battle—it is 
learning how to do it in perfect comradeship 
with other men. Autocracies may trade on the 
unwilling discipline of slaves, but democracies 
live and must always live by the willing disci- 
pline of free men—discipline such as that of a 
well-trained football team.—Prince of Wales. 


* * * 


Betterment without courage—without striv- 
ing—is a mirage, a dream that will never be 
realized. You are the guardian of your own 
interests—you are responsible for your success 
or failure. Likewise you are responsible to a 
certain degree to your fellows, since no man 
is sufficient unto himself alone. You are a 
staunch support or an outright menace to your 
industry, according to the courage and intel- 
ligence with which you act.—“Wallpaper.” 


* * * 


Work earnestly ; save steadfastly ; and turn 
your face away from no man. These make 
true American citizens—William Jennings 
Bryan. 

* * * 


Some day good sense will reign again, so 
let’s throw up our hats; some day we'll all 
be sane again, our belfries free from bats. 
Some day we'll quit our foolery and buckle 
down to toil, cut out the rant and drollery 
and make the kettle boil. Some day we'll tire 
of clamoring and pawing up the ground, of 
knocking and of hammering, of yawps and 
empty sound. We'll tire of all the driveling 
of loud, wind-jamming men, and will go 
swiftly swiveling to our old job again. The 
brawny-handed carpenter will pass the wind- 
smiths by; his plane, when he has sharpened 
her, will make the shavings fly. The black- 
smith, blithely, gaudily, will make his bellows 
roar, and he will fire out bodily the strike- 
suggesting bore. . The rows of kings embattled 
us and drew us from our place; the big com- 
motion rattled us and got us off our base. 
We've all been wildly capering since war re- 
ceived the skids; we’ve all been vainly vapor- 
ing and. talking through our lids. Our old- 
time jobs are calling us; let’s go to work again, 
or coppers will be hauling us to poor farms 
in the glen —Walt Mason. 


* * * 


The Americans of the middle class have 
the majority and the sense; but alas, they have 
no courage—Ed. Howe. 


Ten Thrift Commandments 


1. Make a budget. 

2. Keep an intelligent record of expendi- 
tures. 

3. Have a bank account. 
Carry life insurance. 
. Make a will. 
. Own your own home eventually. 
. Pay your bills promptly. 
. Invest in War Savings Stamps and other 
Government securities. 

9. Spend less than you earn. 

10. Share with others. Thrift without bene- 
volence is a doubtful blessing. : 


CONTOQ ui 


* * * 


Publicity is a remedy with an arm longer 
and stronger than that of law—Gov. Coolidge 
of Massachusetts. 

* * * 


The overwhelming majority of living human 
beings belong neither to the organization of 
capital nor the organization of labor. On the 
contrary, in the last analysis, capital and labor, 
which means only the material and human re- 
sources for production, belong to humanity. 
The resource of production is like a water- 
hole in the desert. Mankind is not of the na- 
ture to die of thirst because one minority 
claims ownership of the water-hole and an- 
other minority claims the right to refuse to 
work for the owner. Depend upon it that the 
water will reach the thirsty lips of the ma- 
jority: depend upon it that not for long will 
any mass of human beings allow either capital 
or labor to interrupt the flow of anything 
necessary for the continuance of decent ex- 
istence.—Collier’s. 

i 


“The man who once most wisely said, 
‘Be sure you're right, then go ahead,’ 
Might well have added this, to wit: 
‘Be sure you’re wrong before you quit. 
—Impressions. 


x99 


* * * 


The Voice 


There is only one law and only one God 
For all things under the sun— 
The sea, and the sand, and the wind-blown 
soul, 
And the God and the law are one. 


And whatever the law and the God be named 
By beings like you and me, 
They speak supreme in that cosmic voice 
Which men call Harmony. 
e's 
“What is a failure? It’s only a spur 
To a man who receives it right, 
And it makes the spirit within him stir 
To go in once more and fight. 
If you never have failed it’s an even guess, 
You never have won a high success.” 
* * * 


Fill your present job so that you bulge over. 


—Roland Hall. 


The real crux of the profit sharing problem 
is what form the distribution shall take. It 


“should not be in cash, as this is almost certain 


to be of no permanent advantage to the em- 
ployee and does not assist him in securing a 
permanent interest in the property. It should 
be in the form of some security which it is to 
his interest to hold. I suggest non-negotiable, 
registered, convertible 6 per cent. debentures, 
convertible into cash at the option of the 
holder after a certain period, say three years, 
but even during that period redeemable by the 
company in case the holder leaves its service. 

As an additional encouragement to thrift 
and as a reward for continuity of employment, 
I suggest that the debentures be cashable at 
a premium on an ascending scale, dependent 
on the length of time they have been held and 
the holder has remained in the employ of the 
company. 

The debentures should be convertible into 
stock of the company at the option of the 
holder, thus enabling him of his own volition 
at such time as he deems well to secure an 
interest in the company.—Mortimer L. Schiff. 


* * * 


The way to deport aliens is to deport them; 
not to talk about it—Ole Hanson. 


* * * 


It is imperatively necessary that there 
should exist some sort of supernational tri- 
bunal which will insure just treatment as be- 
tween country and country. The natural re- 
sources of every nation must be developed in 
accordance with the demands of her own popu- 
lation, and the natural energies of every peo- 
ple should find full and free scope unhampered 
by any other nation. This does not mean that 
every nation shall not reserve the right to 
develop its own domestic resources in any way 
it sees fit, without outside interference. It 
means that no nation shall discriminate as to 
trade or other matters in its treatment of any 
other nation. Equal treatment to all, no dis- 
criminatory tariffs or other arrangements, and 
no secret agreements. There must be fair 
play for. the business man of one nation as 
against the business man of any other nation, 
in no matter what part of the world they-are 


competing. — George E. Smith, president 
American Manufacturers Association. 
* * * 


Mass production means the following: 

1. Repetition work. 

2. Correct arrangement of machines. 

3. A stores system. 

4. A planning department. 

5. Standardized: equipment. 

6. Right working conditions. 

7. Division of labor. 

8. Separation of preparatory work from 
production. 

9. Elimination of waste time. 

10. Elimination of hand labor. 

11. Staff training. 

12. The creation of a standardized process 
of. production, which shall be as mechanical 
and automatic as possible—The Efficiency 
Magazine. 
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THE MAGIC OF OIL 


shows no signs of diminishing. What 
is the magic of oil? 

It is the ever-present possibility of getting 
something for nothing or of rising to wealth 
through the lucky outcome of a small in- 
vestment. 

It occasionally happens that an oil stock, in 
the event of the discovery of rich new oil de- 
posits, rises so fast and far as to increase the 
value of one’s investment by 100, 500 or even 
1,000 per cent.; and this is the magic of oil. 

Let us, however, in order to increase our 
chances of making-a lucky investment, look 
in a discursive way at the main features of the 
petroleum industry of the United States. 

When the war opened, the industry was 
depressed and oil stocks were not especially 
popular. -In 1913 the average price of ten of 
the best stocks representing the Standard Oil 
subsidiaries was 266; but in the panic of 1914 
there was a drop below 200, while in 1915 a 
gradual recovery occurred. The immense war 
consumption of petroleum and its products, 
however, produced a boom in 1916, which has 
1ot yet been interrupted. In 1917 these same 
ten stocks rose to 474 and recently they sold 
around 410. 

It is estimated roughly that the grand total 
war consumption of petroleum products at 
home and abroad during 1917 and 1918 
imounted to about 44,000,000 barrels of crude 
petroleum per annum. 

Nor has the relation of petroleum to the 
motor industry failed to contribute to the 
magic. Nothing is more impressive to the 
typical investor than the multiplication of auto- 
mobiles on every street; and in consequence 
the impression has gone abroad that the prin- 
cipal product of crude petroleum is gasoline 
ind that automobiles consume nearly all the 
gasoline. 


T sho extraordinary popularity of oil stocks 


Gasoline Consumed by Automobiles 


The following shows our total output of 
gasoline in gallons in recent years and the 
estimated consumption by automobiles and 
trucks—the 1918 figures being subject to re- 
vision: 


Consumption 

Year Gasoline by Per 

Production Automobiles Cent 
| ee 1,099,350,000 697,158,000 63.4 
i 1,331,230,000 863,569,000 64.1 
i ee 1,849,790,000 1,019,317,000 54.0 
191G cass 2,058,322,838 1,157,431,900 56.2 
AG cams 2,446,759,800 1,256,231,900 51.4 
i ar 3,596,000,900 1,465,575,800 40.8 


Much of the gasoline output goes into purely 
industrial uses for cleansing purposes and for 
)perating stationary gasoline motors. Thous- 
inds upon thousands of shops use such motors 
for power, and it is quite an ordinary thing for 
firms to use them for pumping water or for 
electric lighting. So it is that the consumption 
by automobiles amounts to only about ¥% to 
¥ of our total output in the typical year. It 
has to be considered that the average auto- 
mobile has grown so much lighter that it now 
runs about fifteen miles per gallon as com- 
pared with eleven miles in 1913; also, with 
the extensive ownership of automobiles by the 
masses of people, the average annual mileage 
per car is only about half as great as it was 
six or seven years ago. 

Fuel oil is an important factor in the petro- 
leum industry, but not nearly so important as 
is often supposed. In 1915, out of our: total 
production of ‘281,000,000 barrels, there is no 
record of the consumption of more than 70,- 
000,000 barrels as fuel oil, and probably the 
total amount so: consumed did not exceed 
95,000,000 barrels. This, to be sure, is a high 
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Fundamental Information You 
Should Know Before You 
Buy Oil Stocks 


By PAUL CLAY 


Forbes Staff Economist 


percentage, but it has been attained by slow 
growth and not through any grand rush from 
coal to oil. For example, the fuel oil con- 
sumed by railroads in the United States grad- 
ually increased from 15,577,677 barrels in 1906 
to 33,605,698 in 1912, and then slowly rose to 
36,648,466 in 1915. The immense British Mer- 
chant Marine, of about 19,000,000 gross 
tons, as of 1914, contained only about 876,000 
gross tons of shipping which used petroleum 
as fuel. 

General statistics make it appear that be- 
tween 35 and 40 per cent. of the total crude 








Magic of Oil 


Oil has cast its magical spell over all 
classes of people in this country. The 
boom in oil stocks has been beyond prece- 
dent. Money—big money—has been made 
by numbers of lucky speculators. But—but 
how many more have incurred serious 
losses? This article tells you what facts you 
should take into consideration before pur- 
chasing oil securities. It also contains a 
wealth of fundamental information on the 
modern development and growth of the 
whole oil industry. 








petroleum produced in the United States is 
used for fuel, and that this percentage is in- 
creasing only by slow degrees. This, of course, 
refers only to what is known as “fuel oil” and 
excludes gasoline. Consumption of petroleum 
for fuel is limited by the question of the 
proximity of the consumer to great and re- 
liable sources of fuel oil production. Fur- 
thermore, the competition or difference in cost 
between petroleum and coal is not so great 
but that a sharp rise in petroleum would at 
any time when coal prices are normal tend to 
limit the growth of fuel oil consumption. In 
brief, the use of oil for steam and power is a 
large but generally overrated factor. 

The world’s production of petroleum does 
not very much exceed 525,000,000 barrels an- 
nually and is not increasing very rapidly in 
comparison with coal production or with the 
world’s annual output of power. Where the 
oil comes from may readily be seen from the 
1917 and 1915 outputs. 


1917 1915 
Country Barrels Barrels 
United States ..... 335,315,601 281,104,104 
BUOA Sch sin acas 69,000,000 68,548,062 
MROSGD ss énkecacee sy 55,292,770 32,910,508 
Dutch East Indies.. 12,928,955 12,386,808 
DRA os ess cds nccte od 8,500,000 8,202,674 
GRUCAR 2 Sis daisies ak 5,965,447 4,158,899 
Japan and Formosa. 2,898,654 3,118,464 
SMOG Sd. ce ewe 2,681,870 12,029,913 
PRE ioe oka 5) siseah oe 2,533,417 2,487,251 
SP TIRAGOE 5% Syne dies 1,599,455 750,000 
Argentina ....+..... 1,144,737 516,120 
Lip sine apa bibn 1,008,750 221,768 
Germany % 2. .6.00s. 995,764 995,764 
Canada i oi... ROSA 205,332 215,464 
SENN si ahd Kind dike Wii & 50,334 39,548 
Other countries..... 530,000 10,000 





500,651,086 427,695,347 


The dependence of the world upon American 
and Mexican petroleum is the striking feature 
of this exhibit. Russian production made its 
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THE FACTS OF OIL 


high record in 1916 at 72,801,110 barrels—in 
all these figures a barrel means 42 gallons. 
Rumania can doubtless increase its output 
again to perhaps 13,000,000 barrels; Russia 
can produce a great deal more than she is now 
doing; and some moderate increase can be 
expected in other countries. During this 
period from 1915 to 1917, however, the high 
prices gave the greatest possible stimulation 
to the industry, and yet the world was not 
able to make any very great increase in its 
output. 

This brings us to the question of future sup- 
ply. Up to about 1910 the output of the 
United States increased by leaps and bounds 
and was amply sufficient nearly all the time 
to meet any and all requirements of industry. 
From 19C1 to 1910 the increase was from 
69,389,194 barrels to 209,557,248; but the fur- 
ther increase since then carried it up to only 
355,927,716 barrels in 1918. Thus, it is con- 
spicuous that the percentage of increase in 
output has been very much smaller since 1910 
than it was before; and yet during this very 
period the increase in the use of gasoline for 
motors has been exceedingly rapid and the 
gain in the use of fuel oil or in the demand for 


‘it has steadily expanded with the growth, of 


manufacturing and industrial business. 
Petroleum Production Below Demand 


In a broad general way, then, it is perfectly 
true that the supply of petroleum and its prod- 
ucts is shrinking as compared with the demand. 

Up to 1915, inclusive, according to the U. S. 
Geological Survey, there has been produced in 
the United States about 3,652,000,000 ‘barrels 
of petroleum. But more important is the fact 
that this production is estimated to represent 
32 per cent. of the grand total petroleum re- 
serves originally possessed by the United 
States. The remainder of these reserves was 
estimated at 7,629,000,000 barrels; and at the 
present rate of output it would not take a very 
long series of years to exhaust these reserves. 
On the other hand, the theory is held in some 
quarters that the chemical processes going on 
in the bowels of the earth are producing ad- 
ditional petroleum all the time. Whether this 
theory be true or not, it does not look very 
impressive commercially up to date. 

The size and importance of the oil field in 
the United States may be judged from the 
output and from the average values of the 
different oils at the wells. There are here 
given the 1914 values per barrel, since the 
war values were out of normal relation to each 
other and since the 1918 figures are not yet 
available : 





1918 1914 

Oil Field Output Price 
Appaiattian .........+. 25,401,466 $1.877 
Lima-Indiana ......... San0dee., AB 
rer err 13,365,974 1.160 
Mid Continent ........ 179,383,098 0.803 
SE es iicn abt. “pie ate us 24,207,620 0.674 
Wyoming-Colorado .... 12,808,896 0.497 
So SE ee 97,531,997 0.482 
Miscellaneous ......... 7,943 1.834 
355,927,716 $0.806 


The present value per barrel at the well 
is about $1.85 as compared with 80.6c. in 1914. 
It is observed that the Appalachian oil, in- 
cluding that of Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia, which is so widely quoted in our news- 
papers, really constitutes an insignificant por- 
tion of the total output. There was a time, 
years ago, namely, around 1890 and in prior 
years, when the Pennsylvania petroleum, to- 
gether with a little from Ohio and West Vir- 
ginia, represented almost the whole output of 
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the United States; and for this historical rea- 
son these fields have taken hold upon the pub- 
lic imagination, so that people imagine that 
changes in the price of Pennsylvania petroleum 
apply more or less to the whole industry. The 
notion prevails also that most of our gasoline 
comes from these Eastern fields. Both ideas 
are quite erroneous. 

As to the sources of the principal petroleum 
products, the contents of the crude oil of some 
of the most important fields as of 1915 tell the 
story. The following shows the percentage 
of each product specified in the headings to 
the total amount of crude petroleum run 


through the refineries: 
Fuel Lubri- 


Field Gasoline Kerosene Oil cating 
Appalachian ..... 20.28 34.87 9.41 28.98 
Mid Continent... 21.05 25.46 34.52 9.37 
Cushing ......... 28.27 2400 43.89 —— 
California ....... - 868 899 74.64 1.28 
Galt Coast... :2::.. 12.07 15.58 64.06 1.79 


These differences in the contents of various 
crude oils quite explain the differences shown 
in their average value. Of course, gasoline 
and lubricating oils are the most valuable ele- 
ments of these four, while kerosene comes next 
and fuel oil is the cheapest. Considering that 
the Mid Continent field, which produces seven 


DENIES PRO 


WANT to take exception to some state- 

ments appearing in a recent issue of Forbes 

Magazine under the headline “Jailing 
Profiteers a Help, Not Cure,” by Paul Clay. 
He says: “As to meat, the high prices go al- 
most wholly to the farmers, andit has been a 
national policy on the part of all political par- 
ties in this country to cater to the farmer.” 

Mr. Clay, your noted staff economist, must 
be standing in his own light, befogged by his 
own shadow, or else is placing before his read- 
ers a view that I consider inconsistent with 
good policy. 

Today, October 4, I paid sixty cents a pound 
for cured ham at our local market. Good hogs, 
200 to 275 pounds, sold on the Indianapolis 
market at $16.25 per hundred, a raise of 50 
cents over the day before. The difference be- 
tween the farmer’s price and the consumer’s 
price was 43.75-100 cents a pound. Yet Mr. 
Clay’s statement leads to the conclusion that 
the farmer gets the most of the consumer’s 
dollar. 

And what of the cost of producing the hogs? 
Hogs selling now have been fattened upon corn 
costing from $1.70 to $2.20 a bushel, with tank- 
age, a supplemental feed, around $5 a cwt. 

The average price of one hundred pound hogs 
in May and June was around $22 per hundred. 
A fair gain from June 1 to October 1 would 
be a pound a day, or 121 pounds, requiring at 
least one bushel of corn for each twelve pounds 
of gain: 


Cost of 100 Ib. hog @ $20...... $20.00 
Cost of grain @ $1.80 per bu.. 18.00 


Cost of finished hog......... $38.00 
Selling 221 Ibs @ $16.25...... 35.91 
he i EE LEP ERIOe 2.99 
Comms ete. 562s ic ae 1.00 

Deiat $008 3.3. ie $3.09 


And yet the high prices go almost wholly 
to the farmer. 

These figures represent the net results of the 
experience of a number of farmers and feeders 
this summer. I know of some cases where the 
feeder raised his own feeds and hogs and sold 
before the market break so that his operations 
represent a profit, some as much as $ per head. 

Mr. Clay shows a fondness for quoting from 
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times as much crude petroleum as the Ap- 
palachian field, shows just as high a percent- 
age of gasoline, it is immediately observed 
that most of our gasoline now comes from the 
Mid Continent. The Mexican crude oils are 
even poorer in gasoline and lubricating con- 
tents than the Gulf Coast oils. Consequently, 
they sell at the very bottom prices. 

These facts are all helpful in checking up 
the claims of the oil circulars which appear 
in one’s mail almost every morning. There 
is a strict limit upon the amount of profit which 
can be made through the production and re- 
fining of a barrel of oil. Broadly speaking, the 
grand total profit for a company which pro- 
duces the crude and runs it through its own 
refinery is roughly equal to the wholesale 
price of crude at the well. 

Before the war the average profits made by 
the Standard Oil Company was disclosed dur- 
ing the suit brought under the Sherman law 
to dissolve the company. For the period from 
1900 to 1906, inclusive, these profits averaged 
about $1.26 per barrel of crude run through 
the refineries; and at that time the average 
price of Pennsylvania crude was about $1.50. 
The Mexican Petroleum Company before the 
war used to make profits of about 37 cents 
per barrel, but this was on the cheapest known 


grade of crude. The Texas Company in 1912 
made total profits of about 24 cents per barrel 
out of crude oil worth about 75 cents. 

The profits of companies which merely pro- 
duce the crude are necessarily a mere fraction 
of the price of the crude, while the profits of 
refiners who purchase their own crude are 
smaller than those of refiners who own their 
wells. Profits per barrel are the largest in 
the case of the high grade crudes, but it does 
not follow that the percentage of profit is any 
higher, since the crudes themselves cost so 
much more. The ideally situated company 
is the one which produces, transports and re- 
fines itssown crude oil and which sells and 
distributes the finished products itself. Es- 
pecially is this true if the given crude con- 
tains a high percentage of gasoline and lubri- 
cating oil, a good proportion of kerosene and 
not too much fuel oil. 

These are only a few of the most important 
points which the investor needs to know before 
intelligently buying an oil stock. In the case 
of the great majority of the circulars sent out, 
the information given is so utterly deficient 
that the proper: course is either to throw the 
circular in the waste basket or else write and 
ask specific questions, such as are suggested 
above. 


FITEERING BY FARMERS 


Says Farmer Gets Sixteen Cents 
a Pound for Hogs But Pays 
Sixty Cents for Ham 


By C. I. Hammet, 


Hammet Home Farm, Crawfordsville, Indiana, 
and Former Editor, The Indiana Farmer 


government reports, but does not go far 
enough. I want to take the matter farther and 
present figures showing some of the increased 
costs to farmers. 

Whoever thinks that the farm products 
prices in 1918 were largely “velvet” must note 
that—commercial fertilizer cost 70 per cent. 
more than in 1914; 1-inch lumber, 74 per cent. ; 
paint, 104 per cent.; rope, 148 per cent.; har- 
rows, 126 per cent.; and so on through a long 
list of farm requirements according to the re- 
port by The Bureau of Crop Estimates. 

Corn averaged around 70c in 1914, in 1918 
over $1.60 and tankage went up from $3.25 to 
$5.50. Yet the farmer is to be called a 
profiteer ! 

To shed more light upon the matter, con- 
sider the results of the average farm business 
as a whole. After deducting the farming ex- 
penses, comprising such items as seed, fer- 
tilizer, hired labor, use of machinery, teams 
and feed, etc., and interest on the farm in- 
vestment at 5 per cent., the balance, when 
there is one, of the farm receipts is considered 
labor income for the farmer. 

What is an average labor income? A survey 
of 273 farms operated by owners in Indiana, 
Illinois and Iowa shows the farm labor income 
ranges from a minus $500 up to $5,000, with 
19.4 per cent. receiving from $1 to $200 labor 
income. On 23 better farms, averaging 160 
acres, the labor income was from $400 to $600, 
according to Bulletin No. 41, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. The average investment repre- 
sented over $25,000. Compare these results 
with any other industry. 

And today the percentage remains about the 
same. The farmer is taking in more dollars 
for his products while his costs also take more 
dollars and his investment value has increased. 

There are, of course, exceptions to these 
averages which but go to prove the rule. The 
stories of marked success of farmers that are 
seen in the daily press and some farm papers 


show that some men have overcome the aver- 
age. Failures rarely receive mention. 

Anyone who has paid any attention to, or 
has the slightest knowledge of, farm conditions 
in the past three or four years knows that no- 
where has such long hours been so unselfishly 
put into labor as by the American farmer. Even 
his wife and daughter have gone into the field 
to aid in producing food for those who were 
“Over There” and for those who were over 
here, the latter desiring to work less hours and 
more pay. 

The farmers responded to the need by sow- 
ing more acres and feeding more stock and, 
with the help of God, secured bumper crops. 
When sold these crops represented hours of 
toil changed into Liberty Bonds or Saving 
Stamps. 

If the farmer does not have the right to a 
nominal return on his investment, a living wage 
comparing with that of men who labor with 
the same degree of skill and executive ability 
plus a fair profit on his investment—then he is 
to be considered a profiteer and should aban- 
don farming until the world is ready to give 
him his due. Then will the masses cry for food 
rather than less hours and more pay. Rollers 
in the tin plate mills receiving $20 to $34 per 
day of eight hours and some wanting more! 

If Mr. Clay wants to show the “why” of 
high cost of meats, why in the name of com- 
mon sense didn’t he trace the price from that 
paid by the packer to that paid by the con- 
sumer and see who gets the 43.75-100 cents? 
From what I know of the matter I have little 
objection to the packers. We need them with 
our present economic organization; but a little 
regulation certainly would not hinder them 
any more than regulation does our banking 
system today. 

r. Clay may know economic theory and 
practice but it is certain that his deductions 
concerning meat will not stand before our 
thinking farmers. 





There are always plenty to begin in any- 
thing that “looks good.” But ie comaalaae: 
are those who did not have in mind whether 
the chance looked good or not, but only had 
in mind the idea of finishing after having done 
their best. 


Be a completer at your job.—George Mat- 
thew Adams. : , a 
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HOW GIRLS CAN SUCCEED IN BUSINESS 


HILE it is true that during the past few 
W years the opportunities for girls in busi- 
ness have increased tremendously and 
that now they are not only accepted but are wel- 
comed in almost every line of business endeavor, 
do not imagine that all is to be plain sailing. You 
will still find many business men who will not rec- 
ognize the capabilities and possibilities of women 
workers. And you will find some who purposely 
or unthinkingly limit the progress and opportuni- 
ties of their women employees, who think that 
girls can only do certain work and that they must 
not be permitted to try the bigger and better 
positions. 

It will be useful to tell just why some business 
firms take this attitude. 

Perhaps the principal reason is prejudice—un- 
willingness to recognize that their girl and 
vomen employees are capable of growth, are capa- 
ble of occupying the higher places. But there are 
other reasons which have to do with certain fail- 
ings and shortcomings of some of the girl and 
women workers themselves. 

In the first place, the mental attitude of the 
zirl who starts out in the business world is not 
ilways the correct one. She should, of course, 
‘xpect her employer to be courteous and regard 
her as a lady, but at the same time she should 
not expect too many special courtesies and con- 
sessions just because she is a girl. She should 
not take the attitude: “I am a girl, and therefore 
I can’t be expected to measure up to the require- 
ments laid down for the men and boys. I should 
have special treatment and special consideration.” 
If a girl has this idea when she goes to work 
she will not only fail but she will incur the dis- 
pleasure of both her employer and her fellow- 
employees. They will see very clearly that she 
is not willing to “play the business game” in the 
regular way. ‘ 


Seek Responsibility 


In the second place, many girls go to work 
with the thought in their minds that they will 
work only for a few years, and for this reason 
it is not at all necessary for them to put their 
whole thought and energy into their work or 
endeavor to learn and get ahead. They are con- 
tent to take things a little easy, and make no effort 
to qualify for better positions. Business men 
quickly sense this attitude, and often they get the 
idea that all girls are like*that and hence offer 
no particular inducements to any of their women 
employees to earn advancement. 

Regardless of whether you are going to work 
for one month or five years or ten years, go 
about your work as though you are in business 
to stay—as though you hope eventually to know 
all there is to know about the business and oac- 
cupy an important place. Don’t get the idea that 
because you may get married in two or three 
years there is no necessity for putting your best 
thought and effort into your work, or for trying 
to win promotion. Don’t be content to handle 
a routine job. One reason why so many posi- 
tions of this kind are occupied by women is that 
they do not care to put forth the mental effort 
necessary to learn other things and qualify for 
more important work. 

Many girls shirk or do not seek responsibility. 
They like to have certain specific routine tasks 
to perform, and dislike to be given work that 
calls for initiative and the exercise of extra men- 
tal effort. Many business men have observed 
this tendency in their women employees, and as a 
result they cease trying to put additional respon- 
sibilities upon their shoulders, or gain the errone- 
ous idea that all girls and women shun responsi- 
bility. Therefore it takes extra effort on the part 
of girls who are wideawake and active, and 
anxious to make progress, to convince their em- 
ployers that they desire to more than make good 


Don’t Be ‘“Temperamental,” 
“Touchy,” or “Sentimental” 
—Learn to Have Initiative 


By William Marvin Jackson 


in one job, that they want responsibility and op- 
portunities to show initiative. 

A girl can be aggressive and ambitious with- 
out appearing “mannish.” She can be eager to 
learn and make progress without losing any of 
her maidenly dignity. She can develop initiative 
and the ability to do executive work without 
lowering herself one iota in the esteem of her 
employer and fellow-worker. Rather, these at- 
tributes will elevate her in their esteem. These 
qualities will only serve to increase their re- 
spect and admiration for her. 

There are three terms that describe a good 
many girls in business. They are: 

“Temperamental.” 

“Sentimental.” 

“Touchy.” 





HE big difference between young men and 
women in business is that the former 
know they have many years of work 

ahead, while the latter often feel that their so- 

journ in the busines world is to be temporary. 

Only to the extent that a girl considers her work 

as a lifetime affair, and accordingly devotes her 

whole heart and soul to it, can she succeed in ris- 
ing above the rank and file. 











The first refers to a failing of some girls who 
are too quickly discouraged, who allow themselves 
to become upset and nervous over small things. 
They seem to lack the ability to forget or dis- 
regard little, unimportant happenings. They 
seem to lack smoothness and tranquility in the 
pursuance of their daily tasks. 

As to the term “sentimental,” there is a lot 
of sentiment in business and there should be. 
But many girls have too much of it, or rather, it 
is too much on the surface. Most business deal- 
ings and relationships require coolness and poise, 
clear thinking and unbiased judgment. Business 
men and their employees must see straight and 
think straight. Their business relationships are 
usually pleasant, but they must be to the point. 
Conducting a successful business against keen 
competition is a matter of matching wits with 
clever minds. Time is an important element, and 
the business that evolves short cuts and superior 
methods will forge ahead. Please bear in mind 
no intimation is given that because sentiment is 
in the background there need be anything un- 
scrupulous or crooked in the conduct of the busi- 
ness. Successful business men as a rule are crea- 
tures of sentiment, but the sentiment in them lies 
deep, and during business hours they seldom 
have occasion to bring it to the surface in an os- 
tentatious way. It will be found that the men 
who contribute most to charity and worthy en- 
terprises, and who subscribe heavily to the Gov- 
ernment loans, are men who are business-like, but 
not cold or unpleasant, in the conduct of their 
business. And on the other hand, many people 
who “gush over” with sentiment all the time, who 
carry their “hearts in their sleeves,” are unsuc- 
cessful in their business efforts and are thus un- 
able to back up their sentimental impulses in a 
substantial way. 

Now about being “touchy.” Don’t be too quick 
to take offense at little things. Don’t “carry a 
chip on your shoulder” and be too quick to sense 
discourtesies or imagine that you are being dis- 
criminated against. In spite of the best efforts 
of all, unpleasant things come up in the course 


of one’s work. Don’t be too sensitive about 


these disagreeable things, and don’t be too quick 
to take offense if your attention has been called 
to a mistake. Think how you can avoid a similar 
error and then dismiss it from your mind. Don’t 
dwell upon it and imagine that your whole future 
is blasted. As the boys would say, “Be a good 
sport.” 

Another important thing. Get acquainted with 
all the girls with whom you are thrown in con- 
tact and keep on good terms with them. Don’t 
pick out one or two girls to chum with and neg- 
lect to cultivate the friendship of the others. 
Don’t get into a certain clique or set, or differ- 
ences and petty animosities will soon arise. 
There will be whisperings and knowing looks 
and glances, and trouble of one kind or another 
will follow, all of which will serve to lessen your 
efficiency and hurt your progress. 


Develop Initiative 


Most employers are inclined to be rather len- 
ient with their women employees in the matter of 
hours of work. They often favor them with 
reference to getting to work in mornings and 
leaving at night. As a result, many girls come 
to consider that they have special rights in this 
matter. Don’t make this mistake. Don’t be too 
ready to take advantage of this leniency. Don’t 
get in the habit of “quitting on the dot,” giving 
little or no consideration to the state of the work. 
Always signify your willingness to work over- 
time if necessary, and don’t feel that you just 
must get off at a certain hour. Very often some- 
one has to stay, so why shouldn’t you? 

Take an interest in your work and in the suc- 
cess of your firm. Remember that a part of the 
responsibility is yours, and that it is just as much 
your duty to contribute to the general effort 
toward efficiency and success as anyone’s. Ir 
every concern there are some who supply the 
momentum, the power which moves the business 
machine along, and there are some who serve 
merely as wheels which the others must keep go- 
ing. Resolve to be more than a wheel. Make 
up your mind to furnish some of the power. 
Don’t be content to work merely according | 
directions, to be pushed along. Do some of the 
pushing yourself. Be a leader, not a leaner. Don’t 
be satisfied being just one of the rank and file. 

And should you win an important position, as 
an executive, say, in charge of a department, be 
careful to exercise your authority in a tactful 
manner. It is a rather common complaint of 
employers that women when placed in charge of 
others are inclined to be austere, unnatural and 
“bossy.” Attempting to be business-like, they 
greatly overdo. it and incur the displeasure and 
resentment of those under them. Very often 
they do not seem to know how to develop team- 
work, a very important factor in the success of 
any department or of any business. Regardless 
of the importance of the position to which you 
attain, endeavor to be natural and unaffected at 
all times. 

Your success in business will be very largely 
up to you. There are some firms where women 
are not placed on an equal footing with men as 
far as opportunities for advancement are con- 
cerned ; but for the most part your progress will 
be governed entirely by your ability, your” will- 
ingness to put your best into your work, your 
constant endeavor to learn all you can, and your 
display of the greatest of all business qualities, 
initiative. 





The richest harvest that your soul can know 
Is that it caused a brother man to grow 
A greater, wiser, still more useful aid 
To other men and all the bounties laid 
By you on him be multiplied and live, 
Inspiring all.to work, and hope, and give. 

_  —McQuilken. 
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By B. C. Forbes 


Don’t expect quite as feverishly ac- 
tive general business in 1920. 

Prophecies are risky. Yet it is the 
duty of every intelligent business man 
to study the outlook, form conclu- 
sions and conduct his activities ac- 
cordingly, Let us, therefore, attempt 
to note present conditions and 1920 
prospects. 

The economic position today is dis- 
tinctly unhealthy in a number of im- 
portant respects. 


CREDIT STRAINED: PRICES HIGH 


Credit has been expanded to such 
an extent that the reserves carried by 
the Federal Reserve Banks have been 
pulled down to a level which suggests 
caution, a fact reflected by the raising 
of discount rates in New York and 
elsewhere. Monetary stringency, such 
as has lately been experienced, often 
is a prelude to the ending of a busi- 
ness boom. 

Prices, instead of moving towards a 
healthy level, following the cessation 
of the war, are rising to heights un- 
known even during the waging of hos- 
tilities. In consequence, labor unrest 
is acute, and fresh labor troubles must 
be expected so long as price inflation 
and profiteering continue rampant. The 
coal miners’ strike is over, but the 
question at issue has not been set- 
tled, the miners merely having re- 
turned to work on a promise that it 
will be settled to their satisfaction 
by and by. Rising prices and tighten- 
ing money do not spell any permanent 
prosperity. 


LABOR SLACKERS 


The labor world is honeycombed 
with slackers. The lack of efficiency 
has become truly alarming. For illus- 
tration: The number of tons of rail- 
way freight moved one mile per em- 
ployee in July, 1917, was about 21,000; 
in July, 1919, only 18,500. Even worse 
reports come from industrial com- 
panies. This falling off in production 
per employee gravely aggravates the 
outlook. 

The hectic prosperity of 1919 incited 
industrial corporations to float three 
times as many stocks, bonds and notes 
as were issued in the previous year. 
Stock issues alone swelled from under 
$300,000,000 in 1918 to well over $1,500,- 
000,000,000 in 1919. Speculation has 
been running wild, not only in stocks, 
but in cotton, in real estate, in farm 
lands, in commodities and in goods of 
almost every description. 

A speculation orgy is often a fore- 
runner of a sharp collapse, and the 
conclusion is impelled that 1920 is like- 
ly to witness throughout the industrial 
world something similar to the drastic 
declines which have occurred on the 
stock exchanges. 


EXCHANGE AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Our international trade, an extreme- 
ly important factor in maintaining 
prosperity here, is rapidly being de- 
moralized by the wholly unprecedented 
crumbling of the foreign exchanges. 

When the English pound sterling can 
buy less than $3.70, against $4.86 in 
normal times, and when French francs 
have fallen to less than half their 
regular value measured in dollars, only 


one result can be expected, namely, 
such a fall in European purchases as 
shall throw many thousands. of work- 
ers here out of employment and un- 
settle industry in general. The re- 
jection of the Peace Treaty by the 
Senate has blasted hopes of any im- 
mediate remedying of the international 
exchange situation, especially as the 
British Government has officially an- 
nounced that it does not propose to 
take any special steps to stay the de- 
bacle in sterling. 

The international outlook, therefore, 
is not at the,moment cheering, nor is 
there any convincing evidence that it 
will undergo transformation in the 
near future. Some recovery, however, 
can be reasonably hoped for. 


EXTRAVAGANCE INVITES 
TROUBLE 


War inflation incited reckless ex- 
penditures in virtually every country, 
and America probably held its accus- 
tomed lead in this matter. This theme 
need not be dwelt upon except in its 
relation to future developments. From 
Europe come reports that riotous ex- 
travagance is gradually abating there. 
When the turn comes in this coun- 
try, it is likely to come suddenly and 
drastically. Something doubtless will 
occur to drive home to the masses that 
a dollar saved will prove more useful 
to them than a dollar spent, and when 
that time comes the upshot can scarce- 
ly fail to be a violent business re- 
action. 

Business booms, particularly in this 
country, have a habit of bursting un- 
expectedly and bursting completely. 
Certain it is that the thoughtless, un- 
restrained, foolish spending spree now 
being reveled in will not last forever. 
And the chances are that it will not 
last very much longer. 

Governments everywhere must now 
cease spending billions with lavish 
hand, and must face the ordeal of be- 
ginning to meet the staggering debts 
they have incurred. America’s interest 
on her war debt calls for a larger sum 
than was necessary to maintain the 
whole machinery of government before 
the war, and our total budget for the 
current year reaches $5,250,000,000, 
equal to a burden of $250 per family. 
The burden of Federal, State and Mu- 
nicipal taxes is beginning to weigh 
heavily upon the people and this 
weight will be felt more painfully when 
business falls off. A widespread pro- 
test or uprising against unbridled ex- 
penditures by governmental bodies 
and inordinate taxes is sure to come 
during 1920. 


THE MORNING AFTER 


Alarm is felt over the railroad out- 
look, but I believe that the common- 
sense of the legislators and the pub- 
lic will prevail and that our transpor- 
tation companies will receive a fair 
deal. 

The Bolshevistic menace will also, I 
believe, die down. 

Nor need the fact that 1920 is a 
presidential election year weigh heav- 
ily. We have learned to conduct elec- 
tions without letting them prostrate 
our industrial and commercial pro- 
cesses. 

(Continued on page 200) 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Adverse Factors, Now Well Known, Have Been 
Discounted—The Brighter Side 


By Four Square 


Things have recently come to such a 
pass in Wall Street that even the ver- 
iest tyro among speculators who can- 
not, in one breath, enumerate at least 
a dozen different reasons why all sorts 
of securities should immediately sink 
to much lower levels may well feel 
ashamed of himself. In fact, bearish 
sentiments have come nearer to unani- 
mous expression than has been the 
case since last February. 

It always has been true, and prob- 
ably always will be, that, after the 
rank and file of speculators have been 
badly -burned, after adverse develop- 
ment has succeeded adverse develop- 
ment until the skies seem to be over- 
cast with gloom, and after the worst 
construction has been placed upon 
everything imaginable, and pessimis- 
tic imaginations have pictured even 
worse happenings of dire import—it 
always has been true after such con- 
ditions have gone on week after week 
that the market has discounted the 
worst. And, as the worst never comes 
to pass, the actualities of the future, 
as they are uncovered in the course of 
time or foreseen in the light of nearby 
occurrences, are sooner or later found 
to have been over-discounted, and re- 
lief of selling pressure, a market re- 
bound, and reassurance of sentiment 
follow. 


MARKET INDICATIONS 


It often happens—in fact, it almost 
always happens—that the market it- 
self gives the first indication, in its 
over-sold condition, of the coming 
change. In the long run it will be 
found that the best guide to the fu- 
ture of security prices will be found 
in the action of the market itself. In 
July, and again in October, the market 
plainly reflected, in its quick up and 
down swings, the first ripples of the 
approaching storm with.its big waves 
of liquidation. 

Just as plainly the market has re- 
cently been supplying, by its own ac- 
tion, mute refutation of all the pessi- 
mistic prognostications. Since the big 
wave of selling passed on November 
12, there have been several succeed- 
ing waves, but they have come with 
ever-lessening violence, just as the 
ripples that foretold the big smash 
came with ever-increasing violence un- 
til they grew to wave size. The mar- 
ket disturbance is getting back to the 
ripple stage again. The last two siz- 
able waves, rolled up largely by bear 
selling, broke harmlessly with an ac- 
tual recoil in prices before the end of 
the day’s session. 

As this is being written, it is still 
true that, except in the coppers and 
the rails, where selling for the purpose 
of writing off losses has been very 
much in evidence, the trend of the 
market has been toward stabilization 
along a definite line of resistance, 
rather than toward a succession of 
lower levels. 

All who read are fully acquainted by 
this time with the disturbing fac- 
tors in the outlook. Therefore, it may 
be well to stress the bright side of 
things. Inflation is not exactly a com- 
mendable thing, but it was a necessary 
evil during the war and will likely 
continue to be a necessary evil during 


the period of reconstruction, which will 
make large demands upon credit re- 
sources. Even without these demands 
inflation would likely persist until the 
six billions of Government war secur- 
ities now in the keeping of the banks 
could be absorbed by the savings of 
investors. Whichever way the prob- 
lem is looked at, it is difficult to fore- 
see any great reduction in bank de- 
posits, or loans, during the next year. 
So long as we have inflation and high 
income taxes there will be speculation 
in and high prices for those specula- 
tive securities whose chief attractive- 
ness lies in large equities and large 
earning power rather than in a high, 
and taxable, income return. 


PEACE DEMANDS GROWING 


The peace prosperity, which it has 
all along been felt would be based on 
the world-wide work of reconstruction, 
is just beginning to make itself felt. 
The demands ‘of reconstruction and 
rehabilitation at home and abroad must 
not be confused with the fictitious 
trade prosperity which has come from 
the reckless spending of war savings. 
Already the steel industry is beginning 
to feel the growing peace demand. The 
Steel Corporation has recently booked 
sufficient new business to bring the or- 
ders on its books up to the highest 
mark of the year, showing an increase 
of nearly 3,000,000 tons since May 31, 
and reaching a total only some 2,300,- 
tons under the highest mark of 1918. 
The opinion is gaining ground that 
this basic industry of the country is 
going to find 1920 one of the best years 
in its history. 

Those who have been giving too 
much of their attention to European 
conditions may find—if they will but 
look around—that we have, in boun- 
teous crops and the myriad deferred 
requirements which could not be filled 
when we were busy with the war, the 
foundations right here at home for 
continued good business. 


LIQUIDATION COMPLETED 


Bankers who have given the subject 
much thought do not feel that the 
whole blame for the money stringency 
of last month should be laid upon the 
stock market. There has been wide- 
spread speculation in commodities and 
real estate, and it would have: been the 
part of wisdom to have put the check 
of higher discount rates into opera- 
tion six months before it was used. 
That the stock market has stood its 
full share of liquidation was shown 
by the fact that the second boost in 
discount rates had but temporary ef- 
fect upon security prices. 

There has been no reason for chang- 
ing the opinion that when speculation 
revives it will turn its attention again 
to the motor, rubber, oil, equipment 
and such stocks, with perhaps more 
emphasis on the steel group—particu- 
larly those independent steels, such as 
Republic, Lackawanna, and Midvale, 
which were taken up in the latter 
stages of the fall rise. And it appears 
to be altogether likely that when the 
bull movement is resumed Steel com- 
mon will come more into its rightful 
place as leader. As the outlook for 
them could scarcely be worse, the good 
coppers and rails may be bought to 
hold. 
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public. The January issue 
describes the Decoy Sys- 
tem. Other important chapters 
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man submarines and of the North 
Sea Mine Barrage. Admiral Sims 
knows, and he is the one man 
capable of telling the whole story. 
Start your subscription now—get 
the first chapter. 


The secret memoirs 
of Count Witte will 
be published in 
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HE day after the Count 
died at Petrograd in 
March, 1915, the late 

Czar ordered that these papers 
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tions of the greatest moment to 
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famous statesman of his time, 
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WO interesting business trends 

are in evidence. One is illustrated 
by the agreement of the five leading 
packing companies to split up their 
gigantic organizations into a number 
of separate parts. The other-is illus- 
trated by the merger of the bank 
founded by Alexander Hamilton with 
that founded by Aaron Burr well over 
a century ago, namely, the Bank of 
Manhattan Company and the Mer- 
chants’ National Bank, New York. 
What is the fundamental reason for 
these two apparently opposite move- 
ments? Briefly, combinations are 
found to be advantageous up to a 
certain size, but a combination. can 
become so big and powerful that the 
public become jealous of its power 
over their well-being and demand 
legislation calculated to clip its wings. 
This publication oftener than once 
has warned the packers not to reach 
out into all sorts of sidelines, because 
it foresaw that the people would one 
day rebel and insist upon restrictive 
laws. Amalgamations among banks 
here have not reached a point arous- 
ing widespread antagonism, but this 
point has been reached by British 
banks, with the consequence that the 
public there are clamoring for laws to 
check what is called “monopolistic” 
movements. The moral is that it is all 
very well to use every legal means to 
attain a certain size and a certain 
power, but that it is a short-sighted 
mistake to contrive to become all- 
powerful. Judge Gary of the United 
States Steel Corporation foresaw this. 
The packers apparently didn’t. It is to 
be hoped that our bankers will. Amer- 
icans have an inherent objection to 
being placed under the heel of any 
organization or combination of any 
kind whatsoever. 


HE boom in steel does not appear 

to be over by any means. Rail- 
roads, willingly or unwillingly, must 
be heavy buyers. 


AKE this fact into your calcula- 

tion: The productive capacity of 
America’s chief industries has been 
enormously increased during the last 
five years. Our excess of exports over 
our imports since the World War be- 
gan has aggregated $24,000,000,000. Ship- 
ments to foreign countries continue 
extraordinarily heavy; yet a falling off 
must be expected before long, particu- 
larly in view of the unparalleled 
shrinkage in the purchasing power, in 
this country, of foreign currencies. 
Can our industries be kept going full 
tilt when foreign demands drop? The 
percentage of American workers en- 
gaged in producing merchandise for 
foreign buyers has unquestionably 
been greater during recent years than 
at any previous time in our history. 
What will be the effect of the laying 
off of large numbers of these workers? 
Remember also that domestic buying 
has been running riot and that a de- 
cline in home consumption is at least 
a possibility. A gradual reaction in 
general business, entailing the release 
of a considerable number of wage 
earners, would tend to bring about a 
sounder economic position and would 
probably have a salutary effect upon 
the labor agitators who have become 
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so arrogant of late. But business men 
must take into account what influence 
such developments would have upon 
the demand for their products. Have 
you thoroughly analyzed your outlook: 


W HEN you are asked to pay $12 to 

$25 for a pair of shoes, $50 to 
$100 for an ordinary suit of clothes, 
$69 to $125 for only a tolerably good 
overcoat, 15 to 25 cents for cigars that 
are not as good as those formerly sold 
for half the price, 25 cents for a collar, 
and iniquitous prices for foodstuffs as 
well as for meals in restaurants and 
hotels, you cannot feel convinced that 
only legitimate profits are being ex- 
acted from you all along the line, from 
producer to retailer. When the war 
ended we fondly imagined that prices 
would move down from their dizzy 
heights; the cold truth is that the cost 
of living is higher today than at any 
time since the Civil War. It is poor 
business to “soak the public,” for the 
public will find means by hook or by 
crook to get even with those who 
have done the soaking. When candi- 
dates come forward for election to 
the legislature there is a danger that 
the majority of votes will go to those 
who make the loudest promises to 
handle business and business men 
without gloves. In a democracy it 
doesn’t pay to excite the ill will of the 
people. 


Co omous, isn’t it, that when prices 
are high everybody talks about 
them going higher and then when 
prices are low, everybody is sure they 
will go still lower? Cotton affords the 
latest and most striking illustration. 


S bemny twice before spending money 
on the bricks and mortar you have 
in mind. A substantial cash balance 
in the bank may shortly prove more 
desirable than additional obligations. 


its industry that is riding for a fall 
is shipping. The rates now being 
charged for both passenger and freight 
traffic are scandalous. One ship of 
very moderate size recently earned, to 
the knowledge of the writer, a net 
profit of $225,000 in a month. Profits 
at the rate of more than $1,000,000 a 
year have been reported, not by one 
ship, but by numbers of ships of no 
unusual carrying capacity. This is 
profiteering with a vengeance. To 
mulct the starving and bankrupt 
peoples of Europe in extortionate 
sums for transporting to them direly- 
needed goods is an inhuman crime. It 
was perhaps proper to allow shipping 
companies to name _ extraordinarily 
high rates during the war, in order to 
discourage all unnecessary shipments 
But it is all wrong to impose the rates 
now ruling. It is little comfort to 
know that the day is coming when 
shipowners will be mighty glad to find 
freight for their vessels at any figure 
shippers care to pay. This time next 
year will probably see freight space 
going abegging, so inordinately rapid 
is the production of new ships. 


PREDICTION: The New Year 
will not be very old before the 
Peace Treaty is ratified. 
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FORBES 


WALL STREET POINTERS 


HE SMALL INVESTOR renewed 
courage this week and bought 
stocks with his accustomed energy. 
Purchases were actually 105 per cent. 
greater than sales, which comes close 
to being the record for the odd lot 
market. Buyers outnumbered sellers 
two to one. If any conclusion is to be 
drawn from the week’s activities in 
the odd lot market, it must be that 
the small investor is still supremely 
confident that the course of security 
prices is upward.” So said The Odd 
Lot Review in a recent number. Odd 
lot transactions, as they disclose the 
tendencies of a larger number of people 
than is the case with larger opera- 
tions, usually come very close to re- 
vealing the majority opinion, and as 
the majority opinion always swings the 
market in spite of what a few plungers 
may do to offset it, such testimony is 
particularly impressive at this time. 
* * * 
If talking could put the market down, 
the prospect would be horrifying. 
** *& 


UST BEFORE DAWN?” is the cap- 
tion used over the market review 

of a Broad Street house which has the 
reputation of turning before the mar- 
ket turns. “Just now the future of 
the stock market,” the writer says, “re- 
sembles the inky blackness of deepest 
night. The treaty remains suspended 
in mid-air; foreign exchange rates are 
establishing new lows each day; the 
Government, the banks and even many 
brokers are shouting warnings; polit- 
ical conditions the world over are 
twisted into a Gordian knot; all social 
classes feel mistreated; and our trade 
balance is beginning to be an ‘Old Man 
of the Sea.’ The list might be swelled 
even more, but the above is large 
enough to create a blue atmosphere of 
discouraging density. Just one year 
ago it was impossible to hear anything 
of discouraging density. Just one year 
ago it was impossible to hear anything 
but bear arguments. The problems 
were somewhat different, but several 
which existed at that time have been 
eliminated and others have taken their 
places. In short, the present situa- 
tion in a general way is very similar 
to the one prevailing last December. 
The outcome is well known, for 1919 
brought a series of bull markets which 
will never be forgotten. Conditions 
may become worse and the market may 
react still more, but it has always 
proved to be true that at the time when 


‘bullish arguments were hard to find, 


the market was on the point of turn- 
ing. It therefore seems that, unless 
the stock market develops new char- 
acteristics, the present gloom is sim- 
ply the forerunner of brighter hours.” 
* * © 

B EARS ON EUROPE are going to 

ridiculous lengths in their predic- 
tions of calamity. One shrewd banker 
sees in the whole propaganda no little 
of the age-old camouflage known as 
“playing ‘possum.” If England and 
various countries of continental Europe 
were as hopelessly bankrupt as some 
writers aver, how could they ever hope 
to borrcw anything of us? That too 
much talking along this line has al- 
ready been done should have been 
made plain to every one by the indif- 
ferent results of the offering of a 
quarter of a billion notes here re- 
cently. And that one continental 
country is not as “hard-up” as has 





been claimed has been demonstrated 
by the fact that their manufacturers of 
locomotives and steel rails have only 
recently underbid, both as to prices 
and time of delivery, our own manu- 


facturers on an important South 
American contract. 
* * * 


Sinclair may pass Transcontinental—on 
the way down. 
* * * 
OND PRICES have recently sunk 
to new low levels. After the 
slight rally which took place in Oc- 
tober, there was a renewal of liquida- 
tion in November which resulted in a 
decline of the Dow-Jones index num- 
ber, based on the average price and 
yield of 40 representative bonds, from 
67.97 to 65.23. This loss of nearly 2% 
points, on the average, for a list in- 
cluding high and low grade rails, pub- 
lic utilities, and industrials, represents 
one of the most severe slumps ever 
recorded in a single month. The com- 
pression of this decline into one 
month’s dealings was largely the re- 
sult of sales made for the purpose of 
“writing off” investment losses, and it 
came after a period of liquidation 
which has extended all through the 
current year and which has had its 
main incentive in a desire on the part 
of wealthy investors to switch their 
holdings from taxable securities to 
non-taxable Government and munic- 
ipal bonds. The tax dilemma of the 
big investor has presented a golden 
opportunity for the investor of mod- 
erate means, and those who take ad- 
vantage of it will reap their harvest in 
the years to come when inflation and 
heavy income taxes are non-existent. 
*-_ * * 


Pere Marquette recently made a new 
high record tn a weak market. Ii’s worth 
* ** * 

OPPER METAL, the market for 

which got so bad that it couldn’t 
help improving, is now in better de- 
mand both from domestic and foreign 
sources. The decline appeared to be 
just what the buyers were waiting for; 
the potential demand was there all the 
time. This has been another disap- 
pointment for the bears who have been 
selling the copper stocks short. Their 
first jolt came when the copper com- 
panies declared their usual dividends 
out of fat surpluses laid away during 
the prosperous war-time years. Not 
the least of the bull arguments on the 
copper shares is to be found in $e 
expansion being undertaken by the 
telephone companies, now that war 
restrictions have been removed. Con- 
struction estimates of the New York 
Telephone Company have been re- 
vised upward several times during the 
year, and the end is not yet seen. More- 
over, industrial expansion throughout 
the country has resulted in a demand 
for electrical energy far in excess of 
the capacity of central generating 
stations, according to electrical engi- 
neers, who say that power plant out- 
put must be materially increased to 
take care of the needs of manufac- 
turers. It is said that one company 
in Ohio finds that 75% of its 15,000- 
horsepower production is used by 
manufacturing plants, while in 1912 
the one industrial consumer on its line 
had only a 50-horsepower motor. This 
situation is also working to the benefit 
of the electrical equipment concerns. 
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MPROVE your investment position 
yi by taking advantage of the present 
high yield of sound and seasoned 
Income may be increased 
without sacrificing safety by rearrang- 
ing your holdings. 
and advice are at your disposal. 


Our experience 


Write for list to yield 
from 5% to 8% 
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INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


We specialize in Government bonds and other invest- 
ment securities. This firm was founded in 1865 and 
we have always’ endeavored to recommend to our 
clients conservative investments. As members of the 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges we are pre- 
pared to execute orders for the purchase or sale of 
securities on a cash basis in large or small amounts. 


Acircular describing several issues of desirable 
investment securities will be sent on request. 


Kidder, Peabody GCo. 
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We Are Looking for a MAN 
Can You Recommend Him 


? 


FORBES is more than a magazine of so many printed pages. 
FORBES is a SERVICE to the business men of the world. We 
are leoking for a MAN of vision, a man who can see the big 
future in selling FORBES subscriptions, who appreciates the 
value of this service, and who honestly believes he is doing 
others a good turn when he persuades them to read FORBES. 
We are willing to pay liberally those who represent us. 
obligation to write for particulars. Address: Circulation Man- 
ager, Forbes Magazine, 299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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INCREASE THE EARNING POWER 
OF YOUR EMPLOYEES 


Send them FORBES 
as a Holiday Gift 


you should give an employee a salary “‘raise” of eight cents a week, he might quit in disgust. But if 

take that same eight cents s week and present it to your employees (particularly your department heads, 
salesmen, branch managers, factory foremen, plant superintendents, or others in executive Positions) in the 
form of a year’s subscription to FORBES MAGAZINE, you will win their appreciation and more. FORBES 
will inspire constructive thinking and DOING in your entire organzation. The tangible results may show 





ten thousand per cent. dividends on your 1 


$4.00 a year; Canada, 50c. extra; Foreign, $1.00 extra. 


SPECIAL: Orders for ten or more subscriptions accepted at $3.00 rate. 








B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc., 
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Opportunities 


for Investors 


Steel Company Bonds Safe Investments—Well 
Secured: Earnings Outlook Good 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor. 


TEEL COMPANY BONDS are 
among the most attractive of the 
industrial bond list, and the industrial 
bond list has demonstrated its worth 
by holding up much better than any 
other quarter of the bond market in 
the liquidation of fixed interest-bear- 
ing securities which has been going 
on all this year. 
Industrial bonds, on the average, 
have held above their low point of 
last year, while other groups have 


increased from $2,012,000 to $277,746,000, 
and net working capital has expanded 
from $227,201,000 to nearly $500,000,000. 
While all this strenghtening of the 
big corporations’ financial position has 
been going on, there has been no 
slighting of plant additions and im- 
provements. Money has_ regularly 
been poured back into property, so 
that the corporation is now in a posi- 
tion where it would not be bad busi- 
ness to retire some of the subsidiary 





STEEL BONDS FOR INVESTMENT 





% Income 

Maturity. Price About Return. 
Bethlehem Steel Ist ext. s.f. 5s........ 1926 96% 5.2 
Bethlehem Steel Ist & ref. 5s......... 1942 87 5.8 
Colorado Fuel & Iron gen. 5s.......... 1942 87% 5.8 
Lackawanna Steel Ist 5s.............. 1923 94 5.3 
Lackawanna Steel Ist cons. conv. 5s.. 1950 95 5.3 
Midvale Steel conv. s.f. 5s............ 1936 83% 6.0 
Republic Iron & Steel s.f. 5s.......... 1940 92% 5.4 
U. 3. Froe 2nd Ses. oF. Se... cccniisccens 1963 98 5.1 
Illinois Steel deb. 434s....:.......02. 1940 84 5.4 
Entiantia. Steet 186 O0s accneod<caiecnsooes 1952 94 5.3 

made new lows. Moreover, industrial bonds out of surplus quick assets, 


bonds have declined only 6 points, on 
an average, from their high level of 
January, 1917, while the highest grade 
rails, second grade rails, and public 
utility bonds have lost an average of 
20 or more points. 


Bonds of the steel companies are 
attractive for two main reasons: first, 
because these concerns have laid away 
such substantial amounts of surplus 
earnings out of their phenomenally 
large war profits, and, second, because 
the steel producers are now facing a 
period of activity, based on rehabilita- 
tion demands at home and abroad, 
which will likely exceed even the re- 
cords of the war-boom years. One 
needs to look at only one angle of the 
probable future demand for steel to 
have some conception of what is ahead 
of the industry. Building was re- 
stricted during the war, so that de- 
ferred requirements have piled up, and 
building nowadays means the use of 
of more structural steel than was the 
case in the years immediately preced- 
ing the war. There is already a pro- 
nounced shortage in structural steel, 
and it is said that in New York City 
alone, 500 apartment buildings, to 
house 100 families each, are immedi- 
ately needed. 


Should predictions go wrong as to 
the future of the steel trade, holders 
of the mortgage securities of the steel 
companies would have little to fear 
from even a fairly long period of de- 
pression, for interest charges have 
generally been covered by a wide mar- 
gin of safety. In addition to the well- 
bulwarked position of the steel com- 
pany bonds, most of these securities 
are protected by sinking funds which 
operate to sustain the price and grad- 
ually reduce the floating supply, and 
many of them are redeemable at sub- 
stantial premiums. 

This latter feature has particularly 
interesting possibilities in the case of 
the bonds of Steel Corporation sub- 
sidiaries. At the close of its 1918 year, 
the United States Steel Corporation 
had cash holdings of fully $189,676,000, 
as compared with about $62,000,000, the 
year before the war started. At the 
same time “marketable securities” have 


which may not be given full employ- 
ment in the ordinary channels of its 
business. 

Two of the bonds in our list, the 
Illinois Steel debenture 4%s and the 
Indiana Steel Ist 5s, are callable at 
105 and interest. Both these issues are 
guaranteed unconditionally as to prin- 
cipal and interest by the United States 
Steel Corporation, by indorsement. 
They are substantial investments and 
have a sufficient degree of marketabil- 
ity to commend them for purchase. 
The Steel Corporation 2d lien, sinking 
fund 5s, known as “sinkers” in the 
parlance of Wall Street, are redeem- 
able at 110 and interest, which is rather 
too high a figure to permit of hopes of 
redemption en bloc. They have always 
been given a high investment rating, 
however, and in the past it has been 
the policy of the corporation to regu- 
larly invest its surplus funds in these 
securities. 

When the war started, the Bethle- 
hem Steel Corporation had less than 
$30,000,000 preferred and common stock 
outstanding and $36,207,700 funded debt. 
This apparent topheaviness of its fi- 
nancial structure, which indicated 
that financing had been done more lib- 
erally with bonds than was the accept- 


- ed practice of industrial concerns, pre- 


vented at least one conservative steel 
man from making a substantial in- 
vestment in Bethlehem Steel common 
stock in the 40s. The story is told of 
this man that, although he had authen- 
tic information as to the volume of 
war orders that Bethlehem was book- 
ing, he abandoned the whole project 
of making an investment in its shares, 
when he looked over the balance sheet 
and found a bonded debt in excess of 
the aggregate stock capitalization. A 
comparison with Republic Iron & Steel, 
which had only $13,300,000 bonds, as 
against $52,000,000 stock capitalization 
in 1914, shows that his point was not 
badly taken, but that he simply under- 
estimated Bethlehem’s potential earn- 
ing power which the money borrowed 
through bond sales had developed in 
advance of the time when it was need- 
ed. 

The Bethlehem Steel Company first 

(Continued on page 200) 
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5 | Are Youas Well Paidas These? 
, re Youas Well Paidas These: 
(Continued from page 185) 
men and women who have. The nation- War Department $2,500, in the Navy 
wide craze for government positions is Department $3,000, the Post Office 
not easy to understand—not even when Department $2,500, the Department of 
all the known advantages as to hours, Justice $3,500, the Department of Agri- 
6,000, certainty of steady employment, vaca- culture $3,500, the Department of Com- 
nded tions and (in some cases) pensions, are merce $3,000 and the government print- 
0,000. taken into account. ing office $2,750. 
the {[t can be set down, as a general All who have the high-salary aspira- 
1 has statement, that Civil Service salaries tions would do well, therefore, to steer ee e e 
| no are the poorest in the whole country. clear of Civil Service jobs. States and Indi d al Bankin S 
aes Why, the highest Civil Service salary municipalities are no more liberal than V1 u g ervice 
larly paid by the United States Governinent the Federal Government. Even gov- “ae 
y SO is only $8,000 a year. And there are ernors of states receive as low as $2,500, f In 
owe precious few $8,000 berths. while only seven of them get $10,000. or VI u ersons 
usi- 
diary > p 
_ In some kinds of business, it may be feasible to standardize 
DO YOU GET AS MUCH AS THIS? service to conform to the requirements of the average man or 
me . concern. 
2. ah dry Mp — = bys See eee my 3 But the National Bank of Commerce in Saint Louis serves 
ing, say, 5,000 persons? This question was put to C. EL. individ 
8 : ‘ s “ , uals—always. 
8 Knoeppel, who has had wide experience with establish- 
3 ments all over the country. After studying the salary lists of What can we do in Saint Louis for YOU? 
3 many concerns he furnished, for this article, the following 
2 representative table covering the salaries commonly paid by Th N ® al Bank : Co 
1 companies having about 5,000 employees: e ation 0 mmerce 
4 RANGE OF 
3 THLE FUNCTION SALARY 4 S 4 Lo > 
— President ........lecceees Chief executive...........-..- $15,000 to $25,000 In Saint us 
ssets, General manager......... MIGRAINE us5.0.0 00 sos sr00cces ae aaa 
loy- Works manager.......... SPOGRUOIE asia 05.00 suse den nises 000 to 10, 2 
© sal Production manager......Production ............00500s0¢ 5,000 to 7,500 Capital, Surplus and Profits......... .$18,800,000.00 
DORGRIIOR «0.4 5.65 ep0 08 caneks Finance and possibly legal 
the BEMER . sidsuedcdecvaeawaeds 5,000 to 15,000 JOHN G. LONSDALE, President 
Uae Comptroller ........cess Cost, accounting, auditing.... 4,000to 6, W. B. COWEN, Vice-President 
| the Sales manager ........ RG REIOMRION 6s ie 0d Ode cnchne des 7,500 to 12,000 W. L. HEMINGWAY, Vice-President 
le at Chief engineer............ Engineering as to product and R. F. MeNALLY, Vice-President and Cashier 
s are SIUM 5 Pirin Seo adi ae ac otiverinis Sctue 3,500 to 15,000 W. M. CHANDLER, Vice-President 
prin- Director of development..Nature and quality of product 3,500to 15,000 
tates Industrial engineer....... Efficiency and methods........ 5,000 to 10,000 
nent. Employment supervisor..Employment and welfare...... 2,400to 4,000 
and Cost accountant.......... Cost and accounting.......... 2,400to 4,000 
rabil- Receiving clerk........... Receipt of materials.......... 2,400 to 3,000 . 
ace Purchasing agent......... POremamiee <6 S66 i sede oe di VES 2,500 to 6,000 geee* =eenees 
ee Planning supervisor...... Planning and control of pro- : 
“ SOA con cade caitanarinc a’ 2,400 to 4,000 H 
ng Traffic apent............6- Expediting incoming and out- H 
eem- going Meigat.<.<<5./5% +002 2,500 to 5,000 > ° 
ather Stores supervisor.........Storage and issuance of ma- & 
es of eee al ee ani mhterie ae 2,000 to 3,000 4 MEMBERS OF 
ways Credit manager........... Credits and collections........ 2,500 to 4,000 a NEW YORK 
‘ting, Office manager........... Control of clerical matters.... 3,000to 5,000 STOCK EXCHANGE 
been Maintenance supervisor..Care and upkeep of plant..... 2,400 to 4,000 
regu- om, i 
these H H 
Even the most responsible Federal Illinois pays more—$12,000. Of course :, H 4 
thle- fhees do not carry salaries at all cor- the young man who distinguishes him- 
than iesponding with those paid in the in- self in government service is often ( 
stock ustrial, financial, railroad, commercial grabbed by a corporation or institution , 4 
debt. cr mercantile field. President Wilson’s and paid a handsome salary. Quite 
ts fi- alary, as everyone knows, is $75,000, recently one of the Government’s INVESTMENT 
cated ‘ith $25,000 allowed for traveling ex- $8,000 men, Robert S. Barrett, stationed SECURITIES 
e lib- penses. But from that figure there 1s in Buenos Aires, stepped into a $50,000 
cept- sheer drop to $12,000 for the Vice export job, just as Mr. Vanderlip SIXTY~BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
_pre- ‘resident and for all members of the jumped from $3,000 a year as Assistant 
steel Cabinet. The President’s hard-worked Secretary of the Treasury to a starting 
1 in- secretary, Mr. Tumulty, gets only salary of $10,000 a year as vice president s 
amon 7,000. Whereas, lawyers like Elihu of the National City Bank. ieee) Siehinnattheeere ecee tienen: iceierarevaneae wermeiemiaes cues 
ld of Root, Paul D. Cravath, Samuel Unter- I induced the head of an industrial — 
then- nyer, Charles D. Hughes and hosts of enterprise employing many thousands 
1e of others make anywhere from $50,000 to of employees to give me the range of 
yook- everal times that amount per annum, salaries paid by his company. This 
oject he Attorney General gets only $12,000 concern is very successful, and its di- 
ares, nd the Solicitor General $10,000. This recting head is probably more than or- ABRAHAM & CO 
sheet ast is the salary paid the Chief of dinarily generous, as he has found from “i 
ss of Staff of America’s army. The Chief long experience that well paid em- Sa 
n. A justice of the Supreme Court is paid ployees produce the most satisfactory ° ° 
Steel, 15,000, and the Associate Justices results. Here is his list of salaries for Specialists In 
$s, as $14,500 each. executive and managerial positions: a 
ation The Government employs a great Position Range of F B d. 
s not many “special agents” to undertake a Annual Salary oreign on Ss 
nder- wide vareity of important duties; many General manager.....$25,000 to $50,000 SSS IS 
earn- of these men are recognized experts, Sales manager....... 15,000 to 25,000 10 Wall Street New York 
owed yet the customary pay allowed by the Treasurer ........... 10,000 to 15,000 m 
s4 in Government is only $10°a day. Chief Comptroiier »......... 10,000 to 15,000 Telephone: Rector I & 2 
need- clerks in government departments at Superintendent 6,000 to 10,000 
Washington are paid as low as $1,600, Ass’t. sales manager. 10,000 to 15,000 
first with the Chief Clerk in the Treasury Field assistants to 
Department receiving $4,000, in the sales manager....... 6,000 to 8,000 = 

















An Essential 


To Big Business 


Without Insurance, big business would never 
grow up and small business would always stay 
small. By guarding credits as well as property, 
American Insurance has done and is doing 
its full share for American progress and 





prosperity. 


For sixty-seven years THE CONTINENTAL 
has been at the forefront of Insurance in the 
United States—serving big American busi- 
ness with every CONTINENTAL resource of 
financial strength, sound underwriting, care- 
ful management, prompt settlement of all 
honest claims, and a progressive service to 
suit the insurance requirements 


American property-owner. 


The Continental Insurance Company 
Cash Capital - - - Ten Million Dollars 


Henry Evans, President 


Main Office Pacific Coast Dept. 
80 Maiden Lane Insurance Exch. Bldg. 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 

Marine Dept. 


56 Beaver St.—Marine Office of America—New York 


Western Dept. 
332 So. LaSalle St. 





Fire, Marine, Automobile, Tornado or Windstorm, Rents, Riot and Civil Commotion, Explosion, 
Sprinkler Leakage, Registered Mail and Allied Lines of Insurance on Property. 


Ask THE CONTINENTAL AGENT for Service 














What 
of the 
Nation ® 


Don’t miss a single one of 
this notable series of articles 
on popular national topics by 


United States Senator 


Hiram W. Johnson 


of California 
one of the leading political figures in America today. 


Senator nei has set his virile pen to Yo and during the 
coming year he will write exclusively, every month, for 


Sunset 


THE PACIFIC MONTHLY 
The West’s Only National Magazine. 
No other se see e gives you the true Western viewpoint, 
and the series by Senator pene ison ly one of a notable array of arti 
d in SUNSET every month. 
Seoekd TrwWort cents at your news dealer’s nee price, per year $2, 


and - caller fiction that you will 
YEARS’ Subscription $3.00 
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Factory and office 

supervisors ........ 4,000 to 6,000 
Purchasing agent.... 4,000 to 8,000 
Patent attorney...... 5,000 to 7,000 
Employmnet manager 4,000 to 6,000 
Advertising manager. 4,000 to 10,000 
Welfare Director..... 3,000 to 6,000 


In addition to their salaries, all the 
employees of this company partici- 
pate in a liberal profit-sharing plan. 

Returning to Mr. Du Pont’s state- 
ment that the highest salaries can be 
earned in the most important indus- 
tries, this might be amplified by the 
statement that promotions and salary 
increases are most numerous in what 
might be called the newer industries. 

Thousands of young men who enter 
the automobile industry have been able 
to make lightning headway. Thousands 
have earned comfortable fortunes as 
automobile salesmen or agents, while 
other thousands have risen to executive 
positions with huge companies, receiv- 
ing salaries ranging from $20,000 to 
$75,000 and even higher. Many who 
not so many years ago were mechanics 
in automobile shops are now paying 
substantial income taxes. For men 
possessing exceptional “pep” the auto- 
mobile world offers rich inducements. 

Numbers of tremendously successful 
and wealthy men are at present urging 
their sons and nephews and young 
friends to take up the oil business. More 
fortunes have been made in oil during 
the last three years than in any other 
field of activity. Not a few heirs to 
fortunes are at this moment working 
as day laborers or begrimed drillers or 
helpers in uncouth oil regions. The 
life is rough, but the possibilities are 
limitless for those who learn the prac- 
tical end of the business from the 
ground up, and who have education 
enough, brains enough, and backing 
enough to enable them to enter the 
game by and by on their own account. 

Railroads at present are not attract- 
ing many of the brighest young minds 
in the country. The feeling is that 
railroad transportation will be so 
rigidly regulated by the Government 
that there will not be the old-time 
scope for initiative, enterprise, and 
profit. Numbers of brilliant young 
railway executives have entered other 
lines, and this drift away from what 
was formerly regarded as an attractive 
profession is expected to continue. 

On the other hand, there has been 
a marked revival in marine transporta- 
tion and in shipping. For illustration, 
the president of the largest shipbuild- 
ing plant in the United States, Matthew 
C. Brush, was formerly president of 
the Boston Street Railways. The be- 
lief is that the Government will not 
continue permanently as an operator of 
a huge mercantile fleet, and that ex- 
traordinary scope will be afforded pri- 
vate enterprise for the exercise of 
originality, daring, vision, and talent. 
Salaries paid by large shipbuilders are 
unusually generous. 

One distinct trend should be noted, 
namely, the disinclination of many of 
the most brilliant executives of the 
younger school to accept straight sal- 
aries. These men, knowing their capa- 
bilities, are insisting upon being paid 
according to results, on a direct com- 
mission basis wherever possible and, 
failing that, on a profit-sharing basis. 
Few master salesmen will entertain 








SUBSCRIBE NOW 


salary propositions. 


“Learn to sell” is the advice very 
widely given today. The man who 
goes out on the road and rubs should- 
ers with all types broadens his knowl- 
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edge of human nature, has his provin- 
cialism ironed out, and increases his 
knowledge of his product through his 
daily associatoin with the user of it. 
The president of the largest corpora- 





tion in the world, James A. Farrell, of 
the United States Steel Corporation, 
won his spurs as a salesman; he sold 
more steel products to foreign buyers 
than any other man in the country, 
and stepped from the corporation’s ex- 
porting subsidiary to the presidential 
chair of the parent company. John D. 
Ryan was an oil drummer until he was 
in his thirties. John N. Willys was a 
bicycle salesman before he entered the 
manufacturing arena. Theodore N. 
Vail’s most formdiable task in the early 
days was to “sell” the telephone to a 
nation of doubting Thomases. The 
chief owner of the largest drygoods 
business in the United States, John 
G. Shedd, of Marshall Field Company, 
Chicago, told the .famous founder oi 
that store at their first interview that 
he “could sell anything,” an assertion 
that won for him a ten-dollar-a-week 
job as a sales clerk. 

Today, however, less is being heard 
about salesmanship qualifications than 
about scientific, technical training. Most 
of the new industries which the war 
has opened up, or greatly stimulated, in 
this country call for men thoroughly 
trained to wed science to industry. The 
salaries which men of this description 
can command run well into five figures. 
Said Mr. Du Pont concerning this im- 
portant development, and concerning 
the value of a college education: 

“There is a keener demand today 
than ever before for technically trained 
college men. Men of this type are 
getting larger salaries than those hav- 
ing merely an academic college train- 
ing or the man who has had no college 
education at all. 

“America hopes to attain leadership 
in various industrial arts which were 
formerly rather neglected here, and in 
which leadership was held by Ger- 
many. Take chemicals and dyes. Num- 
bers of important companies have en- 
tered these new lines on an important 
scale—the Du Pont interests have al- 
ready invested more capital in these 
two lines than they had invested ‘in 
their whole powder plants before the 
war. Now, these industries can be de- 

veloped only by expert chemists, scien- 
tists, and specialists; men who, begin- 
ning with a sound education, added 
scientific knowledge to that, and learned 
how to apply this knowledge in a prac- 
tical way. 

“Incidentally, the new movement to 
build up America’s trade throughout 
the world is creating many excellent 
opportunities for keen-brained young 
men in the export and import field. 
Men versed in the handling of business, 
and who have thoroughly mastered one 
or more foreign languages, can get bet- 
ter than ordinary salaries from our 
rapidly-expanding foreign trade enter- 
prises. 

“Don’t forget, however,” Mr. Du 
Pont aptly remarked, “that merely pay- 
ing a man a high salary does not make 
him worth a high salary. Salaries 
don’t make men; men make their own 
salaries. You cannot transform a $3,000 
man into a $10,000 or a $20,000 man 
simply by paying him the larger 
amount. 

“I do not urge all young men to 
‘learn to sell.’ More money awaits a 
man who can make something worth 
selling or provide something that the 
public wants than awaits the fellow 
who simply sells the thing produced. 

“It is just as hard today as ever be- 
fore to find men capable of filling big 
jobs, because the number of big jobs to 
be filled is constantly multiplying. 
Also, don’t forget that the big jobs 
of today are bigger than the big jobs 
of ten or twenty years ago, because in 
this country things are now being done 
on a very much larger scale. 

(Continued on page 201) 
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BUREAU OF 
FINANCIAL LITERATURE 


The circulars, booklets, etc, listed 
below will be sent free to readers 
of FORBES MAGAZINE. Simply 
check the list and return it to us. 


National Improvement Company 
of Kansas City, Mo. 
Circular describing first mortgage 6% 
serial gold notes of this corporation 
which is controlled by the Na 
Cloak & Suit Company of New York. 


Service for Investors 
A booklet addressed to Bond and Mort- 
gage investors who seek safety of prin- 
cipal and efficient conservation of their 
entire investment interests. 


American Safety Razor Corpora- 
tion 
Circular describing this stock, giving 
history, properties and business, ex- 
ports, earnings, management, ete. 


Carib Syndicate 
Deseriptive circular showing the pos- 
sibilities of this South American oil 
enterprise for American investors. 


Gray Book of Graphic Records 
Charts showing high and low price 
movements of over 40 stock securities, 
together with brief analysis of each 
company. 


Foreign Government Bonds 
Describing principal issues. 


The Great Western Power Com- 
pany Bonds 
Descriptive circular of first refunding 
mortgage 6% sinking fund gold bonds 
coees March 1, 1919, and due March 1, 
1 


The Solvency of the Allies 
An illustrated booklet giving valuable 
information concerning the financial 
— of Great Britain, France 
Italy. 


The Chain Store Field of Invest- 
ment 
30-page booklet giving considerable in- 
formation concerning Chain Stores and 
their investment possibilities. 


The Impertance of Your Invest- 
ment House 
Vest pocket history of a long-estab- 
lished house dealing exclusively in 
real estate loans. 


The Oil Industry 
A comprehensive circular describing 
the oil industry, ineluding both inde- 
pendent and standard issues. 


Industrial Preferred Stocks 
Dependable issues with summaries of 
their safeguards. 


Standard Oil Issues 
Circular giving new information on 
Standard Oil stocks, including the new 
Atlantic Lobos Oil Company. 


Five High-Grade Railroad Bonds 
Circular describing a series of bonds 
yielding over 6%. 


Municipal Bonds 
Descriptive cireular of New York State, 
New Jersey and general market mu- 
nicipals. 


General Motors Corporation 
Circular describing 6% cumulative de- 
benture stoek preferred as to assets 
and dividends. 


The Oil Industry 
An analytic survey of the oil industry 
and statistical handbook. 

Bonds as Safe as Our Cities 
An interesting list of bonds and their 
investment possibilities. 

Sugar Securities 
Circular giving investment informa- 
tion on Sugar. 

Weekly Financial Review 
Technical factors carefully weighed 
and forecast. 

The Supremacy of Steel 
Special market letter outlining the con- 
dition of the market and giving new 
information on Steel as an investment. 

The Function of the Investment 
Banker 
A booklet of particular interest to in- 
vestors and financial advisers. 

Joint Stock Land Bank Bonds 


12-page booklet of information on this 
subject. 


FORBES BUREAU OF 
FINANCIAL LITERATURE 


B. ©. Forbes Publishing Company, Ine. 
299 Broadway New Yerk 
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New Southern Represen- 
tative of Chemical 
National Bank 


Fred A. Hull lives in Asheville, N. C., 
because it was there that he regained 
his health. He is well-known among 
the bankers of the South because he is 
the kind of man who makes friends and 
keeps them. He has been a success in 
life because he had grit enough to fight 
on with death only about two jumps 
behind him. And now he has been ap- 
pointed one of the Southern repre- 
sentatives of the Chemical National 
Bank because of all the foregoing rea- 
sons which make him the kind of man 
“Old Bullion” wants to have on the 
job as personal go-between with its 
Southern clients. 

Mr. Hull says he was born in Kings- 
ton, N. Y., “years ago,” and was taken 
to Brooklyn, where he lived with his 
parents until he was six years of age, 
when the family moved to Battle Creek, 
Michigan, and he was “a part of the 
baggage.” 

He received his education in Battle 
Creek and Vermontville, Michigan. 
After finishing his schooling he went 
into the drug business with his father, 
and a few years later became a mem- 
ber of the firm of Barber, Hull & Am- 
brose, general merchants. Then the 
physical ailment, which got him down 
but couldn’t keep his shoulders to the 
mat, took hold of him, and from this 
point on his career is an inspiration 
for the dogged determination it re- 
veals. .An attack of pneumonia left 
Hull with a pronounced case of tuber- 
culosis, so that in order to obtain the 
benefits of a change of climate-he spent 
several months with the cowboys in 
Kansas and Colorado, and then moved 
into the Rocky Mountains for a time. 

Somewhat improved, he returned to 
his home and business, but he lost in 
a short time all the renewed strength 
that he had gained in the Far West. 
Then it was that, although greatly 
weakened, he decided to try the moun- 
tains of western North Carolina. He 
could barely stand alone, so that when 
he announced his intention of making 
the trip on horse-back, his parents and 
vhysicians were convinced that his 
trouble had gone to his head. But, 


firm in his resolution, he set a day for 
the start and made all preparations. 
When the time for his departure on 
what seemed to his friends a hopeless 
pilgrimage from Michigan to the moun- 
tains of North Carolina arrived, he 
found that he weighed only 103 pounds 
and was unable to pull himself into the 
saddle without assistance. 

Here was where the tiny, little dif- 
ference between success and failure 
got in its brilliant work. When Fred 
Hull was importuned by friends and 
family to give up his “hairbrained” 
scheme, he answered emphatically 
“No!” He was resolved to go, and he 
was going to go, because he felt within 
him that he had to go, no matter how 
dificult the journey might be. His 
father helped him to mount his horse, 
and he sat so infirmly in the saddle 
that it was generally agreed that he 
would ride a few torturous miles and 
then give it up. 

He rode twenty-eight miles-the first 
day, and wired home that he was “all 
right.” 

He was nearly a month on the way 
from Michigan to Asheville, N. C., and 
weighed 113 pounds when he arrived. 
Having found surcease of bodily ills 
in the saddle, he decided to stick to it 
as long as the weather permitted. So, 
after having given his horse a well- 
earned and much-needed rest, he wan- 
dered over the mountains, stopping 
where night overtook him, and making 
friends wherever he stopped. He 
learned to take “pot luck” and drink 
“moonshine” with the hardy mountain- 
eers, and they learned to like this 
young man who wouldn’t quit just be- 
cause his breathing apparatus had tem- 
porarily gone back on him. 

His health regained, Mr. Hull felt 
that he should live in the country 
where he had fully recovered his 
strength. So he located in Asheville, 
N. C., married there, and has made his 
home there ever since. At first he was 
engaged in the tobacco business for 
some time. Later he accepted an ap- 
pointment as National Bank Examiner, 
holding this position for nine years. 
Then he was connected with the trust 
department of the Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Co. of Winston-Salem, N. C., for 
about a year, and recently he has been 
engaged with the Industrial Finance 
Corporation in the organization of 
Morris Plan companies in North Car- 
olina. There is mutual satisfaction 
in his new connection with the Chem- 
ical National Bank of New York. 


C. A. Pope, formerly in charge of § 
financial advertising with the Journal 


of Commerce, has joined Doremus & 
Company, advertising agents, 44 Broad 
Street, New York. 

* * * 


The Board of Trustees of The Equit- 
able Trust Company of New York has 
unanimously voted to recommend to 
the stockholders of that Company at 
their special meeting to be held on 
December 24, 1919, the authorization 
of an increase of the capital stock of 
The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York from $6,000,000 to $12,000,000. 
New stock is to consist of 60,000 shares 
par value $100, stockholders to have 
the right to subscribe to the new stock 
at $10 per share. 
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which will be off the press about 
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Introduced and Sponsored by 


Personnel Development Service 


UR editorial and executive offices have often been 
=~ approached by large business organizations desiring 

our assistance in their effort to locate men of un- 
usual ability. 


On the other hand, quite frequently executives and men 
of executive calibre seeking greater opportunities have visited 
us in New York for the purpose of securing our co-operation. 


The result has been that we have, through personal effort, in the 
past been very helpful in supplying both needs. 


Now through the medium of the Personnel Development Service and 
the advertising columns of FORBES Magazine, we propose to greatly 
increase our usefulness in this field. We will accept advertising from 
concerns looking for men and women of ability and we will also accept 
advertisements from executives seeking larger opportunities, upon the 
following conditions: 


Concerns desiring to advertise for executives should include in their 
copy references as to their standing when such information is not avail- 
able through Dun’s or Bradstreet’s. Advertising from individuals will not 
be accepted without a personal interview with the Director of the 
Personnel Development Service. At this interview the applicant will 
be expected to give in confidence a comprehensive history of his past 
experience as well as his reasons for seeking a new connection. 


By this method it will be possible for executives to have the personal 
backing of FORBES Magazine in seeking a greater opportunity. Ordi- 
narily interviews must be held in New York, but as the Director of 
the Personnel Development Service often visits the larger cities in 
connection with his work, appointments can at times be arranged in the 
applicant’s home city or at some mutually convenient place. 


Advertising rates are 40c. an agate line or $5.60 per column-inch. 
Correspondence as to further information and details is invited. 


PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT SERVICE 
OF FORBES MAGAZINE. 


























BANK OFFICER 


Vice-President of important New Eng- 
land bank, having reached limit of 
opportunity in present position, seeks 
wider field. Has had broad experience 
and is capable of being chief executive 
of large bank. Apply Banker, care 
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“Forbes Magazine,” Box 178, New 
York City. 
What are the qualities necessary for success, and how can 1 develop these 
How Can M i qualities? What must I do to train my memory, strengthen my will-power, 
cultivate praia enthusiasm and courage? These are the 
questions everybody asks. You will find the answers in B. C, Forbes’ inspir- 
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ing book of 29 Lessons in Personal Efficiency. It is led ‘ 
SUCCESS.”’ 
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Opportunities for Investors 


(Continued from page 196) 


extension sinking fund 5s, and the first 
and refunding 5s, which may now be 
bought to yield 5.2 and 5.8 per cent., 
respectively, were part of this pre-war 
funded debt, and they are now strong- 
ly secured by earning power and phys- 
ical assets. The first extension 5s are 
a mortgage on the property of the 
company at or near South Bethlehem 
acquired since Aug. 1, 1901, and a sec- 
ond mortgage upon remaining prop- 
erty at or near South Bethlehem, Pa., 
subject to the purchase money 6s of 
1998. The refunding 5s are a mortgage 
upon the entire property of the com- 
pany now owned or hereafter acquired 
(except a few parcels of real estate) 
subject to the purchase money 6s and 
the first extension 5s. Both these 
bonds are guaranteed as to principal 
and interest by the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation. 

Colorado Fuel & Iron has gradually 
been getting its properties into better 
condition and this process has been 
helped considerably by the conserva- 
tive dividend policy of its directors. At 
the close of 1918, its balance sheet 
showed a profit and loss surplus of $8,- 
707,782, as compared with $3,735,995 the 
year the war began. Total capital as- 
sets have increased from $62,677,000 in 
1914 to $68,505,278 at the close of 1918. 
The Colorado Fuel general 5s are se- 
cured by a mortgage on all the com- 
pany’s property, and are redeemable 
at 105 and interest on any February 
1 for the sinking fund. 


The Lackawanna Steel Co., with its 


large steel rail productive capacity, is 
in a particularly favorable position for 
the future, where the probable de- 
demands of the railroads are consid- 
ered. The company has reduced its 
funded debt, including that of its sub- 
sidiaries, fully $18,500,000 since the 
close of 1914, placing the outstanding 
securities in a much stronger posi- 
tion. In 1918, bond interest was earned 
8.6 times over, as compared with near- 
ly 12 times over in 1917, and one or 
two times over in the pre-war years. 
The Lackawanna Steel Ist consoli- 
dated convertible 5s of 1950 are espe- 
cially attractive because of their con- 
version privilege and they have recent- 
ly advanced on this account in sym- 
pathy with the rise in the stock. They 
are convertible at par into the com- 
mon stock of the company until Feb. 
28, 1922, and are a direct obligation 
of the company, secured by a first 
mortgage on the Pekin limestone lands 
near Buffalo, N. Y., a second mortgage 
on the manufacturing plant and prop- 
erty at Lackawanna, N. Y., subject to 
the first mortgage 5s, and they are 
also a first lien on the capital stock 
of the Ellsworth Collieries and a 
second lien on about 90 per cent. of 
the capital stock of the Lackawanna 
Iron & Steel Co. of Pennsylvania, and 
other capital stock. 

The Midvale Steel convertible sink- 
ing fund 5s are well secured by earn- 
ing power and physical assets, but 
the conversion privilege, at double the 
par value of the stock, has a “far- 
away look.” Midvale has developed a 
rather substantial earning power, and 
after three years of operation the new 
steel and ordnance combination has 
built up a large supply of working 
capital and has developed a variety of 
products which seems to insure profit- 
able operation in the future. 

Republic Iron & Steel, under the 
capable guidance of John A. Topping, 
has been especially favored by the 
period of prosperity in the steel in- 


dustry. Accumulated dividends on the 
preferred stock have been long since 
paid off, and dividends have been paid 
at the rate of 6 per cent. on the com- 
mon stock for the past three years or 
so. The company had no war plants 
to write off, and it has done no 
costly financing during the war. The 
fortunate position of the company has 
enabled it recently to formulate a plan 
for the sale of $2,648,000 new common 
stock at par, in order to provide funds 
to meet the requirements of its ex- 
panding business, and this financing is 
of the sort that should please holders 
of the company’s bonds. Republic 
Iron & Steel faces the new conditions 
of peace as one of the strongest of 
the steel concerns. The sinking fund 
5s are its only mortgage security, with 
the exception of a small amount of 
subsidiary company bonds, outstand- 
ing. They are a first mortgage on all 
its property now owned or hereafter 
acquired, being subject to only $234,- 
000-bonds of the Martin & Paine Coal 
Co: It is provided in the mortgage that 
the net quick assets shall at all times 
equal at least 40 per cent. of the 
amount of bonds outstanding. For the 
investor who wishes to choose only 
one steel bond out of the list, the Re- 
public Iron & Steel sinking fund 5s, 
which yield 5.4 per cent. at the cur- 
rent price, look to be the most attrac- 
tive where safety is a prime consider- 
ation. 

A comparison of the present prices 
for the bonds in the list pfesented 
herewith with the prices prevailing in 
February of this year shows that, on 
the average, there has been a decline 
of 1.4 points. This average, of course, 
takes into account the advance in the 
Lackawanna Steel convertibles of 
about 9 points, and a gain of 1 point in 
the Bethlehem Steel Ist extension 
sinking fund 5s. As contrasted with 
what has happened in other parts of 
the bond list, this is a very good show- 
ing. 


BUSINESS FORECAST 


(Continued from page 192) 


This rather gloomy survey of the 
outlook is presented because a ridicu- 
lously large number of business men 
are acting and talking as if the cur- 
rent abnormal activity must go on and 
on. The profits and prosperity of the 
moment blind them to the more dis- 
tant outlook. The slogan seems to be 
“Eat, drink and be merry for tomor 
row will be as prosperous as today.” 
My strong conviction is that it won't. 
Such basic industries as steel, copper 
public utilities and others as well as 
the security markets, which have al- 
ready been in the doldrums, may show 
revival, but general business may fare 
differently. 


“If we are to remove the existing 
unrest it is essential that criminal! 
profiteering shall be put to an end. 
The cost of necessities has gone up 
with leaps apd bounds, and this in- 
crease has not been due to a propor- 
tionate increase of labor cost. On the 
contrary, the workers have been un- 
able to keep pace with the ever-in- 
creasing cost of the necessities of life, 
and as long as this condition exists 
serious discontent and unrest will pre- 
vail. To deport the ‘Reds’ and at the 
same time coddle the profiteers will 
not bring us to a state of domestic 
tranquility."—Matthew Woll. 
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ALARMING 
FIGURES 


ATTERBURY SHOWS 
HOW WORKERS HAVE 
BECOME SLACKERS 


By W. W. Atterbury 


Government contracts based on the 
rht-hour day forced prviate industry 
ring the war to the samc basis, still 
rtter lowering production; and so at 
me today we h3ve a decreased pro- 
ction and on ‘ncreased demand. 
I cannot give figures on the reduced 
itpyt per man per day for the coun- 
—they are as yet, so far as I know, 
available—but it is probabty not to 
<ceed 75 per cent. of our production 
rior to our entrance into the war. 
| have figures as it affects shops like 
enovo, on the Pennsylvania lines. 
rior to our entrance into the war you 
ere on a piecework basis, as well as 
orking on a ten-hour day. When the 
Government took over our railroad 
icwork was stopped. The output per 
an per hour fell from 100 per cent. 
75 per cent. The shops were put on 
n eight-hour basis. This cut the out- 
it an additional 15 per cent, so that 
he output per man per day in our 
hops is but 60 per cent. of what it was 
efore we entered the war. In cther 
vords, it takes ten men today to do 
hat sxi men did before the war. 
Now, the Pennsylvania Railroad to- 
ay has in its employ 168,892 persons, 
s against 147,718 before we went into 
he war, or an increase of over 14 per 
ent. 
At the same time the traffic units 
Il- from 16,800,000,000 to 15,000,000,- 
(0—or a reduction of 11 per cent. in 


ie business. 14 per cent. more men 
id 11 per cent. less work. Or, ex- 
ressing it in a little different way, it 


0k 127 men in 1919 to do the work 
f 100 men in 1917. 

What we manufacture is tonnage, and 
nage per men employed has fallen 
ff, notwithstanding the continued in- 

oduction of heavy locomotives and 
ther instruments of increased ef- 
ciency. 

In the periods corresponding to the 
umber of employes I have just given 
ou, the average number of traffic units 
ner employe has fallen from 113,932 to 
89.308. 

In the early part of 1917 we were 
na ten-hour basis. During 1919 we 
ave been on an eight-hour basis. A 
) per cent. reduction in time alone, 
iad we worked with exactly the same 
ffort that we did in 1917, would have 
ioved in an eight-hour day 91,145 units. 
\s a matter of fact, as I have already 
hown you, there were moved only 
9.308 units 

It is fortunate, indeed, for our coun- 
ty that good old Mother Nature had 
ever heard of the “Sanction of So- 
iety,” and that she has just kept on 
ttending to her business, working 24 
ours a day. Our tremendous crops 
ave helped much to make up our short- 
ve in production. 

Our duty today is as clear as it was 
n April, 1917: Produce More, Con- 
ume Less. 

A dollar today will buy but 53 cents’ 
vorth of what it did in 1913. It is 
equally true that it is easier to earn a 
lollar today than it was to earn 53 
ents in 1913. If you will save your 
53-cent dollar today, invest it in Liberty 
Bonds, that are now below par, or any 
ther high-class bonds or securities, 
the time will come when your 53-cent 
dollar invested will return you a 100- 


FORBES 


cent dollar. With peace in the world, 
with the world again producing, it is 
but a question of time until the old 
normal ratio of the dollar and what it 
will buy will have been re-established. 


Are You As Well Paid 
As These? 
(Continued from page 198) 


“Looking ahead, I can see that the 
day is coming when a great majority 
of men—workmen, salesmen, superin- 
tendents, managers and executives-— 
will be paid, not a fixed wage or salary, 
but according to what they actually are 
worth, what they actually earn. No 
bonus or profit-sharing scheme applic- 
able to every line of business has yet 
been devised; but the national thought 
is turning more and more to this im- 
portant subject, and progress cannot 
but be made toward a satisfactory solu- 
tion. 

“Therefore, I would urge every alert 
young man not to bother his head over- 
much about the amount of the salary 
he receives in the early stages of his 
career, but to use his gray matter in 
picking out the line of industry which 
holds out the greatest possibilities for 
him, and then buckle down to work, 
and study and plan how he can best 
qualify himself to earn a large salary. 
If he has the right stuff in him, and if 
he isn’t afraid to expend plenty of body 
or brain sweat to make himself a big- 
ger and broader man. the matter of 
salary will work itself out quite satis- 
factorily in the end. As I said, I never 
asked for a salary raise in my life.” 








Employees of the American Woolen 
Company, numbering forty thousand 
or more, are happy over the announce- 
ment of the free sick and accident 
benefits of that company. Those on 
the payroll December 1, 1919, and who 
have been employed for less than six 
months will receive forty per cent. of 
their average weekly income. Those 
employed continuously over six months 
and not more than one year will re- 
ceive fifty per cent. of their average 
weekly income; those employed con- 
tinuously over one year will receive 
sixty per cent.; those over two years, 
seventy per cent.; those over three 
years, seventy-five per cent.; those 
four years and over will receive eighty 
per cent. of their average weekly in- 
come. No employee will receive less 
than $8 per week nor more than $30 
per week. 

* * * 

It is absurd to think that Europe will 
not survive if America does not go to 
her assistance. She will survive, but 
it will take ten years to restore what 
would take maybe only two years to 
fix up if the United States could help 
now. It will be unfortunate, of course, 
if the United States does not do some- 
thing on a big scale; but, if for any 
reason whatever, this is impossible, 
Europe will not harbor  ill-feeling 
against this country. There is no ill- 
feeling there now, and I doubt if there 
will be. Nor will the European coun- 
tries refuse to trade with the United 
States in the years to come if we are 
unable to help them materially now.— 
Albert Breton. 

* * * 

The Bankers’ Trust Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $15,000,- 
000 to $20,000,000. 

= eS. 

No adequate credit plans are possi- 
ble until the business community 
knows that peace is assured. Egport- 
ers are timid, manufacturers hold back, 
bankers cannot move until they know 
that peace and stabilized conditions 
are actually in sight—Thomas W. 
Lamont. 





life out-of-doors—in the open 


special bargains listed below. 


sum by five. The result obta 
correct amount to remit. 


This Year It’s Outing 


It’s in the air—America is turning to the 


—tent life, 


motoring, hiking, hunting, fishing, ath- 
letics, golf, tennis, canoeing, etc. 


Fer over thirty years OUTING has been 
the recognized outdoor authority. 
complete mirror of all the sports that 
ferm so large a part of our national life. 


By special arrangement with some of the 
leading publishers, we have arranged the 


It isa 


The ones 


in CAPITAL LETTERS are very special 
offers. Select the magazines you desire, 
add their class numbers and multiply the 


ined is the 








Class 
No. PUBLICATION 


40 American Magazine ...... 
We. GE a dcoust sob be'oeec 
50 Collier’s Weekly ......... 

Cosmopolitan ............ 
80 Country Life .. sae 
*50 Current Opinion 


ery y’s 

*35 Field and Stream. 
.*35 Forest and Stream....... 
*70 Independent ............. 
20 McCall’s Magazine ....... 
Se ED. bonnets scence 
*50 Metropolitan tiakobacinden 
35 Soe EE nena cnesgess 


UTIN' 
*60 Physical Culture ........ 
40 Pictorial Review ......... 
*40 Popular Science Monthly. 
70 Scribner’s Magazine...... 
40 Woman’s Home Compa’n. 
*50 YACHTING 






Reo. With 
Price OUTING 


$3.00 $6.50 
00 4.50 
2.00 5.50 
00 7.00 
2.50 6.00 
5.00 7.50 
4.00 6.00 
2.00 5.50 
2.00 4.50 
2.00 6.00 
4.00 6:00 
1.00 4.50 
00 5.25 
3.00 4.50 
2.00 5.25 
4.00 et 
3.00 5.00 
2.00 5.50 
2.00 4.00 
00 7.00 
2.00 5.50 
50 5.00 








141-145 West 36th St., 
New York City. F 


Gentlemen: 


which enter my subscription 





USE THE COUPON 


OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


I enclose my remittance for $.... 


» for 
to OUTING 
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ELBERT HUBBARD Il, Editor-in-Chief ROYCROFT 


The Greatest Book Ever Published! 


An American Pible 


Biffs bigotry, slams shams and 
G, superstition, and gives the lie 

laryngismus! { The gospel ac- 
cording to Franklin, Jefferson, Paine, 
Lincoln, Ingersoll, Whitman, Emerson 
and Elbert Hubbard. §] Printed Roy- 
croftie in two colors and craftily bound 
in pebble-grain flexible leather. 


An Outspoken Little Magazine 


The Roverott 


A lively, likeable monthly pub- 
¢, lication edited by Elbert Hub- 

bard II. It stands for Ameri- 
canism and progressiveness and speaks 
the truth with force and directness. It 
is a magazine that will increase your 
capacity for friendship, your thinkery, 
your ideals, 


Bots, for $2.50! 


Use the coupon! 





THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, N. Y. 
Send me AN AMERICAN BIBLE and ROYCROFT 
MAGAZINE (for one year) for which I enclose $2.50. 

















SPECIAL! Gift Copies 
autographed by the 
author, B. C. Forbes, 
if requested. 










50 
Stories 


r) 
Achievement 
500 pages 

50 full-page 

illustrations 


Enters UE IE 





Making America,” 
the list of names attached to 
{7 Cherk for $ ... te enclosed. 
COL will cond chock om recsiyt 





SEND IT FOR NEW YEAR’S TO YOUR SONS, YOUR FRIENDS, YOUR EMPLOYEES, 
23 YOUR SCHOOL, YOUR PUBLIC LIBRARY 


A GIFT 
THAT WILL BE REMEMBERED FOR A LIFETIME 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc. 
299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
B.C. book, “Men Who Are 

00 per copy. postpaid, to 


NAME....... see eceeeccereccceeseeeececees 


ADDRESS....... se eeeecesccccesseseceese 





CORPO ee HEHEHE HEHE HEHE ESOS ETOH ESEEESEBES 
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I Want a Job at 8 Cents a Week 


My Clients Reflect 
Character of Service 


John H. Patterson 

£. C. Simmons 

Elbert H. Gary 

Theodore N. Vail 

John N. Willys 

John D. Ryan 

H. Gordon Selfridge, London 

J. Leonard Replogle 

August Heckscher 

Chas. H. Sabin 

Mrs. Henry P. Davison 

Frank Vanderlip 

Henry Clews 

Jacob H. Schiff 

John Hays Hammond 

Robert Dollar 

Edgar L. Marston 

Universal Portland Cement Co. 

National City Company 

Chemical National Bank 

Packard Motor Car Co. 

Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 

White Motor Co. 

B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

Oakdale Cotton Mills 

Howard E. Wurlitzer 

Bethlehem Steel Company 

Chase National Bank of New York 

American Rubber Company 

Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. 

Beechnut Packing Company 

Employment Mgr., Jordan Marsh 

Library, Sears Roebuck & Co. 

U. S. Treasury Department 

Employment Dept., Knox Hat 

University of Michigan 

Calumet Baking Powder Co. 

Retail Mgr., Marshall Field 

Superv. Labor, Sun Shipdg. Co. 

Library, National Cash Reg. Co. 

Library, Armour & Co. 

Eastman Kodak Company 

Wm. B. Dixon. V. P. Midv. S. 

Employment Mar., Wm. Filenes 

Iowa Loan & Trust Co. 

General Motors Corporation 

Carnegie Institute of Technology 

Emp. & Welfare Dept., Carnegie 
Steel Co. 

American Smelting & Refining Co. 

Bank of Montreal 

Royal Colonial Institute, London 

Service Secy., T. Eaton Co., Canada 

United Fruit Company 

Atlas Roofing Company 

American Sugar Refining Co. 

National Shawmut Bank 

Atlas Crucible Steel Company 

Cudahy Packing Company 

Irving National Bank 

Thomas A. Edison. Inc. 

London Joint Citv & Midland Bank 

Anaconda Conver Mining Co. 

The Procter & Gamble Co. 

National Rank of Commerce 

TT. S. Rubber Companv 

Turner Construction Company 

National Indnstrial Conf. Beard 

Svrinefield Chamber -f Commerce 

New Yerk Stock Fxchange 

Netroit Board cf Commerce 

Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce 

Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 

New England Tel. & Tel. Co. 

Northern Pacific Ratlwav Co. 

N. British & Mercantile Ins. 

Federal Reserve Bank of N. Y. 

Western Electric Company 

The Guaranty Club of New York 

Public Librarv. ee 

International Com. of Y. M. A. 

West Side Y. M. C. A., New York 

University Club. San’ B’r’d’o, Cal. 

Blackstone Institute, Chicago 

Business Branch Lib., Indianapolis 

Anthony Wayne Inst., Indianapolis 

Kansas University of Commerce 

oe University, Business Adm. 


eg Public Library 

M. C. A., Minneapolis 
iat, School Lib., Binghamton 
Library Assn. Railway Executives 
Library, J. P. Morgan & Co. 
Dayton Public Library 
Dayton Women’s Club 
Com. Public Library, Hartford 
Alexander Hamilton Institute 
LaSalle Extension University 
New Britain Institute, Conn. 
Chanute Business College, Kansas 
University of Chicago 


My Address is 
299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


I will agree to call 
on you every two weeks. 


I will bring you a fresh viewpoint on the human side of 
business. 


I will tell you what America’s business and financial leaders 
are thinking and saying and doing. 

I will tell you how they won their fortunes. I will tell 
you about the younger men and women making their mark. 


I will tell you about “Industrial Democracy,” the plan 
that settles labor difficulties, stops strikes, increases produc- 
tion and makes employee and employer happy. 


I will tell you how music is stimulating workers in store 
and factory. 


I will tell you how to reduce the ruinous waste of “Labor 
Turnover,” which costs American Industry over a Billion 
Dollars a year. 


I will bring you reliable forecasts of business and financial 
conditions. 


I will warn you against bad investments and tell you about 
sound investment opportunities. 


I will bring you during the year, 26 “Keys to Success”— 
a valuable course in personal efficiency. 


I will bring you thoughts on life and living—ideas, experi- 
ences, and inspiration that may be worth to you, in your life 
and in your business, Ten Thousand Times what you pay me. 


If I worked for you alone my salary would be $100,000 a 
year and more— 


But, because I do these things for 35,000 DOERS and 
thinkers in the business and financial world, I can afford to 
work for you for Eight Cents a week, if you hire me by the 
year and pay my salary in advance. If you hire me now I 
will work for $4.00 a year. 


My chief is B. C. Forbes, author of “Men Who Are Making 
America,” “Keys to Success,” etc. 


My name is 
FORBES MAGAZINE. 
This Coupon Hires Me. 


Forbes Magazine, 
299 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me FORBES 
on approval. I will cancel 
order 5 days after getting 
first copy or mail $4.00 on 
receipt of bill for one 
year’s subscription. (Can- 
ada 50c extra; Foreign 
$1.00 Extra.) a 


Here Are 
My Credentials 


National Cash Register Co., 
Dayton, Ohio: 


I consider FORBES MAGAZINE 
a valuable text book on how to 
fun a business and how to succeed. 
We are urging our people to read 
your magazine. We now have 240 
subscriptions which go to our peo- 
ple’s homes, and the magazine is 
circulated through our library. 

JOHN H. PATTERSON, 
Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 





John Hays Hammond, 
Washington, D. C. 


Let me add my word of com- 
mendation on your interesting 
article, “Are You Aiding Bolshe- 
vism.” You are entirely right in 
your criticism of the short-sighted 
selfishness of a certain class of 
advertisers. 


National City Bank, New York: 


The check (enclosed for re- 
newal) in no way represents the 
pleasure and profit that I get 
from reading FORBES. It seems 
to be in a class by itself. 

JOHN T. GYGER, 
Educational Director. 


Boy Scouts of America, New York: 


FORBES MAGAZINE has 
reached more worthwhile people 
in a shorter space of time than 
any other periodical in America. 

EDWARD P. HULSE, 
Director Dept. of Publicity 
and Information. 


Southern Truck & Car — 
tion, Greensboro, N. 


Articles in FORBES, enpeetdily 
pertaining to men making their 
mark, are more than interesting. 
Tts help in business I find second 
to none. E. R. HODGIN, 

Acting Secretary. 


Higham’s Magazine, London: 

FORBES is always constructive. 
The magazine which is of real 
value to the business community 
is that which can offer suggestions 
and which always realizes the 
human side of business, 


The Gary Motor Truck Co., Gary, 
Ind.: 

A copy of FORBES has just 
come to my attention. I find a 
number of articles of such inter- 
est, I will be pleased to have you 
send-me this magazine for one 
year. L. S. O7DONNELL, 

Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


Shuman Advertising Co., Chicago, 
Til.: 

T find more real meat in FORBES 
MAGAZINE than in any other pub- 
lication that comes to mv desk: 
and if other business men feel the 
same way that I do about FORBES, 
the onlv thing that vou will have 
to do to put your magazine in the 
front rank in circulation figures, 
as it is now in front rank in 
reader interest. is to let the busi- 
ness men of the countrv know 
what FORBES MAGAZINE really 
is—and is doing. 

R. R. SHUMAN, 
President. 


Railway Age Gazette, New York: 

Mr. Forbes’ articles can hardly 
fall to have exerted a powerful 
influence in bringing about a bet- 
ter popular understanding of 
many qnestions affecting “big 
business.” 


Rev. Charles A. Eaton, New York: 

It seems to me that you are per- 
forming a real national service. 
I read FORBES with increasing 
profit and pleasure. One of the 
finest things you have done is to 
publish John Leitch’s book, “Man 
to Man.” 
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Our business doubled this year 


E did twice as much business 
this year as we did any other 
year in our history. 


This shows that merchants realize 
more than ever before that they 
should get their store records quickly 
and economically by machinery in- 
stead of by the slow, expensive hand 
method. 


It shows in the best way possible 
that up-to-date National Cash Reg- 


isters are helping merchants solve 
their problems most satisfactorily to 
themselves, their ~lerks, and their 
customers. 


It is the very best evidence that our 
efforts to build a labor and time- 
saving machine are appreciated by 
merchants everywhere. It shows 
that up-to-date National Cash Regis- 
ters are meeting the needs of retail 
stores in every country in the 
world. . 


Up-to-date National Cash Registers are a business 
necessity 


The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 
Offices in all the principal cities of the world 
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Haynes factories at Kokomo,*Indiana, devoted exclu-™ 


st 


vely to the manufacture of Haynes character cars 


Haynes cars are ninety per cent Hdynes made. 


GREATEST YEAR IN HAYNES HISTORY 
PROVES WORTH OF CHARACTER CARS 


6 Cylinder Touring Car—7 Passenger . ~ 
'2 Cylinder Touring Car—7 Passenger 


“~ 
6Cylinder Roadster—Four doors, 4 Passenger, $2685 
12 Cylinder Roadster—Four doors, 4 Passenger, 3450 


6 Cylinder Coupé—4 Passenger . 
2Cy 2 é 


1 ylinder Coupé—4 Passenger . 


6 Cylinder Sedan—7 Passenger . 
12 Cylinder Sedan—7 Passenger . 


6 Cylinder Limousine—7 Passenger . 


Cord tires and wooden wheels standard equipment 
on all 6 cylinder cars. Cord tires and five wire 
wheels standard equipment on all 12 cylinder cars. 


Prices are F. O. B. Kokomo. 


HAYNES 


America’s First Car 


“FORBES 


AN the close of the year 1919 we wish to express our profound 
appreciation of the meaning of the public approval bestowed 
upon the Haynes. 


This year has been the crowning year in the history of America’s first 
and oldest successful manufacturers of motor cars. We feel that the 
success of the Haynes has been more than popularity—it is acceptance 
by the car user of the value of the vital factors of character which 
are deftly combined in the Haynes. 


Beauty, strength, power and comfort—these are the four essential 
factors of car character. For the Haynes they’ have crystallized the 
good repute of the past twenty-six years into a solid foundation of 
good will which is worth vastly more to us than any other testi- 
monial which could be given. 


A Haynes user knows what a Haynes car means. There are thousands 
upon thousands in use today giving service and satisfaction. No safer 
guarantee is there than the tried and tested judgment of such a large 
number of astute investors. A growing clientele points the way to 
judge the worth of a company’s product. 


The Haynes maintains the four factors of character. You will see it and admire 
it at the automobile shows. We hope to be able to keep pace with the 
demand, and to that end our producing facilities have been and are being 
enlarged. Again, however, we would state that no Haynes car can leave our 
factory until it has satisfied our engineers, designers and inspectors that it is 
fully up to the rigid Haynes standard of beauty, strength, power and comfort. 


A new catalog, beautifully illustrated. will be sent on request. 
Address Dept. 1260 





The Haynes Automobile Company, Kokomo, Indiana, U. S. A. 





The Haynes, AMERICA’S FIRST CAR, now exhibited by the Government at the Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C., was invented, designed and built by Elwood Haynes, in 1893. 


This advertisement copyrighted, 1919, by The Haynes Automobile Company. 
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